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Governing  Council  appoints 
David  Strangway  president 


Governing  Council  has  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  that  David 
Strangway  be  made  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  until  June  30, 
1984  and  until  such  later  time  as  a suc- 
cessor takes  office. 

A special  meeting  of  Council  was 
held  on  Aug.  31  following  a meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  Aug.  25 
called  to  consider  how  to  fill  the 
presidency  after  the  death  of  Donald 
Forster  Aug.  8. 

Strangway,  49,  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  provost  in  1980.  After 
President  James  Ham  left  office 
June  30,  he  became  acting  president,  a 
post  he  was  to  relinquish  when  Forster 
took  over  Sept.  1. 

“All  of  us  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
stallation of  Donald  Forster  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,”  Chairman 
John  Whitten  told  Council,  “and  those 
of  us  who  met  with  him  to  discuss 
plans  were  enthusiastic  in  the  ex- 
treme.” At  Whitten’s  suggestion, 
Council  members  stood  for  a minute  of 
silence  in  memory  of  Forster. 

They  stood  again,  this  time  to  ap- 
plaud, when  Strangway  entered  the 
chamber  after  they  had  decided  in  a 
half-hour  closed  session  to  approve  his 
appointment  as  president.  He  told 
them  he  was  honoured  and  privileged 
by  the  vote  of  confidence  signalled  by 
their  welcome. 

His  regret  at  Forster’s  death,  he 
said,  was  probably  stronger  than 
theirs,  since  he  was  the  person  who 
would  have  been  working  most  closely 
with  him.  “I  felt  an  immense  sadness 
on  that  tragic  day  that  Don  Forster 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  assume 
office, ’’  said  Strangway.  “By  and 
large  I had  talked  with  him  enough  to 
know  that  many  of  the  things  he 
wanted  to  do  I also  supported.” 

He  pledged  to  consult  with  Council 
“as  much  as  is  humanly  possible”.  The 
three  major  issues  confronting  him,  he 
said,  are  the  budget,  the  question  of 
binding  arbitration  and  methods  of 
salary  settlement,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, the  need  “to  convey  to  the  out- 


Woodsworth College  principal  Peter  Silcox  (left),  President  David  Strangway  and  Governing  council  Chairman  John  Whitten  leave  Simcoe 
Hall  after  Wednesday’s  special  Council  meeting. 


side  community  the  sense  of  pride  that 
we  have  in  the  University”. 

The  presidential  appointment  was 
the  only  item  on  the  agenda.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  meets  today  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  a presidential 
search  committee  with  a view  to 
presenting  recommendations  to  the 
Sept.  15  meeting  of  Council. 


It  won’t  be  a stand-still  year’ 

Strangway  intends  to  get  on  with  business 
of  external  relations,  budget  problems 


SAC  gets  into  the  swing  of  things  for  National  Universities  Week.  See  story,  page  5. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

David  Strangway  sees  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  rather  than 
acting  president  for  the  coming  year 
as  an  invitation  from  Governing  Coun- 
cil to  get  on  as  soon  as  possible  with 
business  that  is  awaiting  action.  “It 
was  a clear  signal  that  they  don’t  want 
this  to  be  a stand-still  year,”  he  says, 
“and  I don’t  intend  that  it  will  be.” 

He  feels  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  make  taxpayers  aware  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  deserves  their  sup- 
port. “I  want  them  to  know  what  a 
fantastic  place  it  is,”  he  says.  “We  can 
show  them  why  they  should  support 
this  incredible  endeavour.” 

Also  high  on  his  list  of  pressing  con- 
cerns is  the  task  of  tailoring  the  Uni- 
versity’s future  expenditures  to  an 
income  that  seems  increasingly 
inadequate. 


To  that  end,  last  year  as  vice- 
president  and  provost  he  advised  the 
Scarborough  College  Council  to 
prepare  for  fundamental  change  in  the 
face  of  a projected  30  percent  drop  in 
enrolment  in  the  next  decade  and 
warned  instructors  and  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  that  standards  would 
have  to  be  raised  and  programs 
tightened  up.  “I’m  not  a guy  who 
shirks  issues,”  he  says.  The  approach 
has  sometimes  offended  people,  he 
acknowledges  — “but  some  of  those 
same  people  came  forward  to  say  I 
should  be  the  one  to  do  the  job.” 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA),  which  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  first  draft  of  his 
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Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Institutional  Strategy  (PACIS)  report, 
made  it  known  to  John  Whitten,  chair- 
man of  Governing  Council,  that  they 
would  not  oppose  Strangway’s  ap- 
pointment — but  they  also  made  it 
clear  that  they  wanted  a new  presiden- 
tial search  committee  with  more  ade- 
quate representation  from  the  faculty 
than  the  last  one  had. 

“We  expect  to  have  a good  working 
relationship  with  him,”  says  Professor 
Peter  Dyson,  vice-president  (griev- 
ances) of  UTFA.  “I  think  he  probably 
has  moved  away  from  the  position  that 
the  quality  of  the  faculty  needs  im- 
proving. Our  impression  is  that  he 
seems  to  be  emphasizing  the  positive 
qualities  now.  He  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  public  issues  such  as  fund- 
ing and  support.” 

Strangway  says  the  PACIS  report 
was  a message  to  the  University  com- 
munity about  what  the  committee 
thought  should  be  done,  not  a docu- 
ment detailing  what  would  be  done. 
Nonetheless,  he  points  out  with  some 
satisfaction  that  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  already  being  heeded. 
When  deans’,  principals’  and  chair- 
men’s terms  come  to  an  end,  reviews 
are  now  held  in  the  divisions  in 
preparation  for  the  search  process  for 
the  successors.  The  question  of  stan- 
dards for  tenure  and  the  policy  on  con- 
tractually limited  term  appointments 
are  still  being  looked  at:  he  considers 
these  issues  high  on  the  agenda  for 
this  year. 

Also  undoubtedly  on  the  agenda, 
says  Robin  Armstrong,  dean  of  arts 
and  science,  are  the  budget  and  bind- 
ing arbitration.  Donald  Forster  was 
known  to  have  had  some  very  definite 
ideas  on  these  points,  says  Armstrong, 
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“ but  any  president  has  to  put  his  own 
stamp  of  governance  on  the  group 
being  governed.  He  can’t  try  to  do 
what  someone  else  would  have  done.” 

Michael  Jackel,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
thinks  the  budget  will  put  Strangway 
in  a quandary.  “He  has  said  publicly  in 
the  PACIS  report  that  there  should 
not  be  any  more  cuts  in  support  staff, 
and  he  is  going  to  have  to  implement  a 
budget  whose  guidelines  call  for  the 
cutting  of  100  positions  from  support 
staff.” 

Faculty  and  staff  representatives 
and  division  heads,  grateful  that 
Strangway  agreed  to  take  on  the 
presidency,  have  indicated  that  they 
will  be  behind  him  in  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a difficult  situation.  “We 
want  to  work  with  him  as  much  as  we 
can,”  says  Jackel.  “He’s  in  a tight 
spot,  especially  as  he’s  there  for  only  a 
year.” 

Armstrong  believes  the  decision  was 
“absolutely  the  right  one  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  a totally  anom- 
alous situation  in  that  it  had  to  be 
made  quickly.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee couldn’t  afford  to  dilly-dally.  This 
gives  us  the  best  possible  hope  of 
coping  with  some  pretty  difficult 
problems.” 

The  decisive  action  by  the  committee 
is  to  be  commended,  says  John  Leyerle, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Strangway,  in  his  view,  “has 
good  sense  and  the  capacity  to  make 
good  decisions.  He  has  a strong 
academic  record,  has  had  wide  admin- 
istrative experience  in  this  university, 
and  has  a willingness  to  engage  major 
issues.” 

Strangway  thinks  his  organizational 
experience  with  the  Apollo  moon  mis- 
sions in  the  early  70s  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  current  assignment. 
In  1970,  while  on  leave  from  U of  T, 
where  he  had  been  a physics  professor 
since  1968,  he  joined  the  National 
Aeronautics  & Space  Administration 
(NASA)  as  chief  of  the  geophysics 
branch.  In  that  role,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  all  geophysical  aspects  of  the 
Apollo  missions  — experiment  selec- 
tion, astronaut  training,  site  selection 
and  mission  support. 

“One  of  the  things  we  learned  in 
dealing  with  a large  program  like 
that,”  he  says,  “was  how  to  organize 
priorities  and  make  tradeoffs.  You  had 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  with  people  in  an 


effort  to  find  out  what  the  important 
things  were.  If  there  were  only  two 
minutes  of  surface  time,  for  example, 
how  would  you  decide  what  the  astro- 
nauts were  to  do  and  what  they  would 
omit?  If  the  vehicle  broke  down,  how 
would  you  decide  what  samples  to  take 
back  as  you  were  closing  up  the 
system?  We  had  a very  big  team  — and 
we  had  to  end  up  with  enough  of  a 
common  understanding  so  that  the  job 
was  going  to  be  done  properly.” 

What  Strangway  intends  to  do  first 
as  president  is  to  consult  widely  to  pro- 
duce just  such  a common  under- 
standing. He  will  be  meeting  people 
who  had  talked  to  President-Designate 
Forster  to  get  their  perceptions  of 
what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made, 
and  to  seek  advice.  “I  will  be  review- 
ing the  approaches  he  was  going  to  be 
taking  and  will  be  implementing  those 
that  seem  reasonable  to  proceed 
with,”  he  says. 

He  will  also  move  quickly  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  provost’s  office.  Vice- 
Provost  Roger  Wolff  has  agreed  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  provost  until  a 
new  provost  is  appointed.  Strangway’s 
intention  is  to  appoint  a provost,  not 
an  acting  provost,  for  a full  term.  (His 
own  term  would  have  ended  in  June 
1984.)  That  appointment,  like  his  own 
as  president,  will  undoubtedly  produce 
another  administrative  vacancy  that  has 
to  be  filled  quickly.  “It  will  clearly  have 
a cascading  effect.  It’s  got  to  be  some- 
one with  a sense  of  duty  and  a good 
back-up  — someone  with  whom  the 
deans  and  principals  are  able  to  work.” 

Also  on  his  list  of  things  to  be  done  is 
the  physical  move  to  the  president’s 
house  at  93  Highland  Ave.  Though  it 
would  be  simpler  for  the  Strangways 
to  remain  in  their  own  house  nearby, 
he  perceives  that  people  in  the  Univer- 
sity community  would  be  more  comfor- 
table if  the  official  residence  was 
occupied.  So  Strangway,  his  wife, 

Alice,  who  teaches  history  at 
Branksome  Hall,  a private  school,  and 
his  three  children,  Richard,  23,  a com- 
puter science  and  economics  student 
at  U of  T,  Susan,  21,  who  is  studying 
hotel  management  at  George  Brown 
College,  and  Patricia,  16,  who  goes  to 
Jarvis  Collegiate,  will  make  the  move 
this  month.  Alice  Strangway  is  intend- 
ing to  cut  her  teaching  load  this  year. 
“The  social  obligations  of  the  provost 
were  very  different  than  I think  this  is 
going  to  be,”  says  Strangway. 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  sliahu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ★ 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

M'chi 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese  « 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


Next  week  he  goes  to  Las  Vegas  to 
receive  an  honorary  membership  in 
the  Society  for  Exploration  Geophys- 
.icists  (SEG)  on  Sept.  14.  A former 
SEG  vice-president,  Strangway  is  one 
of  six  distinguished  geophysicists  to  be 
made  an  honorary  member  this  year, 
and  the  only  Canadian.  The  only  other 
U of  T professor  to  have  been  so 
honoured  is  J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  first  prin- 
cipal of  Erindale  College  and  now 
director  of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre. 
The  award  is  in  recognition  of 
Strangway’s  involvement  in  experi- 
ments on  Apollo  missions,  his  publica- 
tion of  more  than  100  scientific  papers, 
and  his  achievement  as  an  educator.  A 
citation  prepared  by  U of  T physics 
professor  Derek  York  highlights  his 
success  in  attracting  sizeable  research 
grants  from  both  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments,  his  coordination 
of  the  ISOTRACE  project  developed 
jointly  by  the  physics  and  geology 
departments,  and  his  leadership  in 
developing  a strategy  to  build  a 
natural  resources  centre  on  the 
southwest  campus. 

Strangway  did  his  doctoral  work  in 
the  U of  T physics  department,  receiv- 
ing his  PhD  in  1960,  but  his  topic  was  a 
geophysical  one  — the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  rocks  from  the  precambrian 
shield.  His  first  academic  appointment 
was  in  the  geology  department  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  he 
taught  from  1961  to  1964.  He  then 
moved  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  returning  to  U of  T in 
1968  as  a member  of  the  physics 
department.  He  was  chief  of  the 
geophysics  branch  of  NASA  from  1970 
to  1972,  chief  of  the  physics  branch 
from  1972  to  1973  and  acting  chief  of 
the  planetary  and  earth  science  divi- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1973.  In  1972  he 
returned  to  U of  T to  become  chair- 
man of  the  geology  department,  a posi- 
tion he  held  until  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  provost  in  1980. 

He  coordinated  a proposal  for  a 
major  negotiated  development  grant 
from  the  National  Research  Council, 
at  $1,000,000  the  largest  ever 
awarded  in  the  earth  sciences.  This 
facilitated  a study  from  1974  to  1979 
of  the  continental  crust  and  its  mineral 
deposits.  In  1980  he  was  awarded  the 
$40,000  senior  Izaak  Walton  Killam 
Memorial  Scholarship,  Canada’s  most 
prestigious  such  award  in  the  sciences. 
(He  was  unable  to  take  up  the  award 
because  he  had  already  been  appointed 
provost.) 

Much  of  his  research  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  a $750,000  laboratory  that 
NASA  allowed  him  to  transfer  to  Erin- 
dale College.  “It’s  turned  out  to  be 
quite  useful  for  a fair  number  of  people 
out  there,”  he  says. 
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Forster  fund  will  finance  policy  studies  program,  student  award 


A fund  established  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  memory  of  Donald 
Forster  will  be  used  to  finance  an  en- 
dowment for  a new  graduate  program 
in  the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  and 
a student  award. 

The  Donald  F.  Forster  Endowment 
for  Public  Policy  Studies  will  support 
the  master  of  policy  studies  program 
by  funding  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  materials.  A portion 
will  finance  visiting  scholars  and  pro- 
vide student  fellowships. 

Forster’s  interest  in  public  policy 
was  long  standing,  says  professor  of 
economics  John  Bossons,  an  associate 
of  the  institute.  His  academic  research, 
stimulated  by  his  work  for  more  than  a 
decade  on  the  MacKenzie  King  papers, 
focused  on  the  complex  process 
through  which  effective  political 
strategists  achieve  social  objectives. 
These  academic  interests  were  reflec- 
ted in  his  request  that  his  academic 
appointment  while  president  be  in  the 
institute  as  well  as  in  the  Departments 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Prof.  Bossons  says  Forster  believed 
the  University,  as  Canada’s  leading 
academic  institution,  had  a respon- 
sibility to  define  its  role  in  national 
terms,  and  should  be  ambitious  in 
seeking  ways  to  make  new  contribu- 
tions of  national  and  international 
significance. 

One  of  the  new  initiatives  he  had 
intended  to  support  was  the  long 
planned  graduate  professional  pro- 
gram in  policy  studies.  Approved  in 
the  mid-70s  as  a degree  to  be  offered 
by  the  former  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  it  has  been  delayed  by 
budget  restraints  and  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  political  economy  depart- 
ment. The  institute  took  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  organizing  and  administer- 
ing the  program,  and  had  developed 
detailed  plans  prior  to  Forster’s  death. 

“Don  knew  that  the  program  could 


not  succeed  in  its  objectives  without 
adequate  funding,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  mount  a private  funding 
campaign  to  augment  the  base  budget 
financing,”  says  Bossons.  “He 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
high  quality,  rigorous  program  in 
public  policy  analysis  could  make  an 
important  contribution  over  the  long 
term  to  the  quality  of  government 
decisions  in  Canada,  and  that  this  ob- 
jective should  attract  substantial 
private  sector  support.” 

The  program,  which  will  combine 
training  in  quantitative  analysis  and 
development  of  an  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  policy- 
making process,  is  expected  to  accept 
the  first  students  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

“It  seems  an  appropriate  way  to 
memorialize  Don  Forster’s  role  in  this 
university,”  says  John  Leyerle,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

“It’s  a valuable  academic  enterprise 
that  otherwise  is  unlikely  to  be  funded. 
There  is  almost  no  such  training  in 
Canada  now,  and  we  have  the  existing 
staff  strength  in  the  area.” 

If  universities  were  adequately  fund- 
ed, the  program  would  have  been  in 
place  10  years  ago,  “and  it  would  have 
been  in  place  had  Donald  Forster 
lived,”  says  Dean  Leyerle. 

The  Donald  F.  Forster  Student 
Award,  with,  a value  of  $2,000,  will  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  participation 
in,  and  contribution  to,  student 
governance  and  student  activities  at 
U of  T,  and  on  academic  achievement. 
It  will  be  awarded  for  the  final  year  of 
study  for  a first  undergraduate 
degree. 

The  award  committee  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  warden  of  Hart  House,  the 
secretary  of  Governing  Council,  the 
president  of  the  Students’  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 


graduate Students  and  the  director  of 
student  awards. 

The  endowments  were  planned  in 
consultation  with  Forster’s  family, 
friends  and  colleagues. 


Contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
Donald  F.  Forster  Memorial  Fund,  c/o 
the  Department  of  Private  Funding, 
or  telephone  978-2171. 


Scarborough  summer  intern 

High  school  student  James  Swain  measures  the  growth  rate  of  different  species  of  algae 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Czeslawa  Nalewajko  of  the  Life  Sciences  Division  at  Scar- 
borough College.  James,  who  is  entering  grade  13  at  Macdonald  Collegiate,  was  one  of  12 
top  students  chosen  from  high  schools  in  the  Scarborough,  Markham  and  Pickering  areas  to 
work  on  specific  research  projects  with  faculty  members  on  the  Scarborough  campus.  The 
summer  internship  program  encourages  young  students  to  consider  the  value  of  a university 
education  and  future  research-related  careers. 


Deficit  bill  an  inadequate  response 
to  universities’  financial  situation 

COU  tells  public  hearings 


A & Sc.  enrolment  exceeds  target 

Accessibility  issue  heats  up 
as  number  of  applicants  soars 


A higher  than  usual  show  rate  (the 
number  of  students  who  accept  the 
University’s  offer  of  admission)  has 
pushed  enrolment  in  arts  and  science 
at  all  three  University  of  Toronto 
campuses  well  beyond  the  targets. 

Cut-off  averages  — the  minimum  re- 
quired for  entrance  — have  never  been 
higher:  75  percent  for  arts  and  science 
at  the  St.  George  campus  and  70  per- 
cent at  Scarborough  and  Erindale. 

At  St.  George,  3,313  students  have 
signed  up  for  what  was  to  have  been 
2,950  places.  Nearly  7,000  applicants 
were  not  offered  places.  Scarborough 
College,  with  a target  of  850,  will  have 
1,066  students  this  year.  Another  560 
who  applied  there  were  not  admitted. 
Erindale’s  enrolment  of  1,029  is  closer 
to  its  target  of  1,000.  About  1,100 
students  who  applied  there  were  not 
offered  places. 

Of  the  4,500  students  who  applied  to 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering,  only  715  were  enrolled 
to  meet  a quota  of  710.  Cut-off 
averages  varied  with  particular  pro- 
grams, but  none  was  less  than  80  per- 
cent and  for  some  it  was  87  percent. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  which  met  its 
pared-down  quotas  of  40  and  22,  the 
cut-off  average  was  75  percent.  There 
were  500  applicants  for  architecture 
and  140  for  landscape  architecture. 

All  over  Ontario,  applications  and 


acceptances  were  up  significantly  over 
past  years.  York  University 
announced  it  has  had  to  turn  away 
1,400  students  who  until  this  year 
would  have  qualified  for  admission 
with  a 60  percent  average.  This  year 
York  raised  its  cut-off  average  for  the 
arts  and  science  program  to  70  percent 
in  an  effort  to  hold  enrolment  of  first 
year  students  to  last  year’s  level  of 
4,900. 

York  has  publicly  accused  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  going  back  on 
its  commitment  to  general  accessibil- 
ity to  university  education,  but  Bette 
Stephenson,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  countered  that  that  com- 
mitment, made  before  community  col- 
leges were  created,  should  now  be  to 
post-secondary  education  in  general. 

Stephenson  has  accused  York  of 
playing  politics  in  an  effort  to  change 
her  mind  about  a revision  of  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  the  global 
government  operating  grant  to  On- 
tario universities.  Under  the  system 
used  until  now,  York  was  able  to  in- 
crease its  share  by  allowing  its  enrol- 
ment to  increase  dramatically. 

The  ministry  rejected  a formula  revi- 
sion by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  (OCUA)  last  spring  and 
said  it  would  produce  its  own.  The 
government  expects  to  announce  a 
new  formula  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


No  university  can  survive  an  extended 
period  of  underfunding  simply  by 
reducing  services  and  cutting  staff  in 
order  to  limit  its  deficit,  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  said  in  a 
brief  to  be  presented  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Social  Development  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  today. 

The  public  hearings  on  Bill  42,  An 
Act  to  Amend  the  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Act,  which  would  establish 
legislation  to  control  any  financial 
deficits  incurred  by  Ontario  univer- 
sities, continue  through  Sept.  9. 

Others  presenting  briefs  include  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs, 
York  University,  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty 
Associations  and  the  Brock  University 
Faculty  Association. 

In  a situation  of  chronic  underfund- 
ing, implementing  the  provisions  of 
Bill  42  is  like  improving  the  fire  alarm 
system  in  a building  that  is  already 
blazing,  says  the  COU  brief.  It  sug- 
gests either  providing  more  money  or 
revising  the  mandate  universities  have 
been  given  to  provide  wide  accessibil- 
ity. Universities  require  a stable  public 
policy  framework  and  the  flexibility  to 
adjust  their  resources  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs,  says  COU.  At  present,  they 
have  an  inadequate  and  unstable  finan- 
cial resource  base  and  an  increasing 
number  of  external  constraints,  of 
which  Bill  42  is  only  one  example. 

COU  expects  demand  for  university 
places  to  increase  through  the  80s.  It 
says  the  trend  toward  earlier  comple- 
tion of  high  school  will  probably 
increase  the  numbers  of  applicants 
during  a period  when  demographic 
forecasts  indicate  a decline.  The  labour 
market  will  increase  the  demand  for 


education  in  general  and  for  special- 
ized technological  and  scientific  educa- 
tion in  particular.  As  well,  pure 
demand  will  also  increase  as  the  level 
of  education  of  the  general  population 
rises. 

The  brief  suggests  that  tuition  fees 
be  raised  if  operating  grants  are  not 
increased.  The  universities  and 
government  should  also  investigate 
the  prospect  of  modifying  federal  and 
provincial  tax  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  greater  tax  incentives  for  per- 
sonal and  corporate  contributions  to 
universities,  says  COU. 


North  American 
higher  education 
conference 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  Oct.  12 
to  14. 

Speakers  will  include  Larkin 
Kerwin,  president  of  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  Marc 
Lalonde,  minister  of  finance, 
Governor-General  Edward  Schreyer 
and  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  shap- 
ing the  future  of  North  American 
higher  education.  Discussions  will  deal 
with  international  relations,  manage- 
ment and  administration,  ethics  and 
social  and  economic  development. 
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Research  News 


Canola  Council  of  Canada 

The  Crop  Production  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canola  Council 
of  Canada  is  inviting  the  sub- 
mission of  agronomic 
research  proposals  for  the 
calendar  year  1984.  The 
overall  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  aid  canola  growers 
in  obtaining  maximum 
yields.  Funds  awarded  to 
projects  are  normally  in  the 
range  of  $8,000  to  $15,000, 
depending  on  the  complexity 
of  the  project. 

The  deadline  date  for  appli- 
cations is  September  1 6. 

Canadian  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  & Fellowship 
Committee 

Visiting  Fellowships 
The  committee  has  an- 
nounced that  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Scholarship  & 
Fellowship  Plan,  up  to  five 
visiting  fellowships  are  to  be 
awarded  by  Canada  for  the 
1984-85  academic  year. 

These  fellowships  are  intend- 
ed to  bring  to  Canada  from 
other  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth persons  who  are 
prominent  in  various  fields  of 
education  including  univer- 
sities, colleges,  primary  and 
secondary  schools  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  to  allow  the  visiting 
fellow  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  educational  matters 
with  Canadian  colleagues, 
and  to  advise  and  be  advised 
on  techniques  and  problems 
associated  with  his/her  par- 
ticular educational  interests. 
The  fellowships  are  normally 
for  a period  of  two  to  four 
months,  although  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  pro- 
grams of  up  to  a maximum  of 
six  months.  The  fellowships 
are  tenable  any  time  during 
the  period  April  1,  1984  to 


March  31,  1985. 

Nominations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sponsor  no 
later  than  October  31.  Any 
university,  educational 
organization  or  related  agen- 
cy may  not  make  more  than 
one  nomination  for  any  given 
year. 

For  further  details  about 
this  program  please  contact 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Research  Fellowships 
Under  the  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  & Fellowship 
Plan,  up  to  three  research 
fellowships  are  to  be  award- 
ed by  Canada  for  the  1985-86 
academic  year.  These  fellow- 
ships are  intended  to  bring  to 
Canada  from  universities 
and  research  centres  of  other 
countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth scholars  of  estab- 
lished reputation  whose 
presence  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities is  expected  to  be  of 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  countries  as  well  as  to 
their  Canadian  hosts. 

The  purpose  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  to  allow  the  research 
fellow  to  do  his/her  own 
study  and  research  and  to 
engage  in  other  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up 
contacts  with  Canadian  col- 
leagues. The  fellowships  are 
normally  for  a period  of  one 
academic  year,  although  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to 
programs  covering  an 
academic  term.  The  fellow- 
ships are  tenable  any  time 
during  the  period  April  1, 
1985  to  March  31, 1986. 

The  closing  date  for  sub- 
mission of  nominations  is 
October  31.  A university  may 
not  make  more  than  one 
nomination  for  any  given 
year  and  may  not  be  host  to  a 
research  fellow  for  two  con- 
secutive years. 


For  further  details  about 
this  program  please  contact 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Conference  Travel  Grants 

Funds  are  available  from  the 
U of  T Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  to  cover 
transportation  costs  only  to 
present  a formal  paper  at  an 
overseas  conference  (outside 
Canada  and  the  US).  The 
next  deadline  date  is 
September  15  for  conferences 
taking  place  from  Dec.  1, 
1983  to  March  31, 1984. 
Because  funds  are  usually 
fully  committed  for  each  con- 
ference grant  competition,  it 
is  recommended  that  applica- 
tions be  submitted  by  the 
above  deadline  date  even  if 
official  confirmation  of  the 
invitation  to  give  the  paper  is 
delayed. 

For  further  information, 
call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Applications  for  Computer 
Equipment 

Applicants  who  intend  to 
apply  to  any  agency  for  com- 
puter equipment  are  remind- 
ed that  the  coordinator  for 
University  Information  Sys- 
tems, Prof.  E.V.  Swenson, 
must  review  all  such  applica- 
tions before  they  are  for- 
warded to  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration  for 
signature  on  behalf  of  the 
University.  Prof.  Swenson  is 
located  in  Simcoe  Hall,  room 
225,  and  may  be  reached  at 
978-5138. 

SSHRC:  International 
Scholarly  Cooperation 

The  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil has  made  a complete  revi- 
sion of  the  programs  of  sup- 
port for  international  schol- 
arly cooperation;  in  some 
cases  deadlines  have  been 
changed  and/or  modified. 
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Two  changes  of  particular  in- 
terest concern  travel  grants 
for  international  con- 
ferences. This  competition 
no  longer  includes  con- 
ferences taking  place  in  the 
United  States.  Grants  for  in- 
ternational collaborative 
research  will  only  be  applied 
to  seminars  taking  place  out- 
side Canada. 

Please  consult  the  council’s 
Guidebook  for  eligibility 
criteria,  deadline  dates  and 
application  procedures,  or 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

NSERC  Information: 
1984-85 

The  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil has  appointed  Janet 
Halliwell  director  of  grants 
for  the  council.  Just  prior  to 
this  appointment  she  was  the 
associate  director  of  grants. 
The  programs  under  her 
direction  currently  entail  an- 
nual expenditures  of  about 
$160  million  (64  percent  of 
NSERC’s  1983-84  budget). 
Her  principal  responsibility 
is  for  the  free  research  pro- 
gram which  includes 
operating  grants  awarded  in 
all  fields  of  research  within 
the  council’s  mandate. 

The  new  NSERC  Guide 
and  application  forms  for 
1984-85  are  expected  early  in 
September  and  will  be 
distributed  to  departments 
by  ORA  at  that  time.  A 
number  of  items  have  been 
clarified  or  modified  and  ap- 
plicants are  asked  to  read  the 
Guide  carefully. 

Please  make  special  note  of 
the  deadline  dates  and  the 
following  modifications: 

— applications  for  both 
strategic  grants  and  strat- 
egic equipment  grants  use 
Form  119  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted simultaneously; 

— regulations  on  cross- 
appointments have  been 
replaced  by  paragraph  12  en- 
titled “Part-time  Faculty”  in 
the  Guide,  please  note  infor- 
mation requirements 
carefully; 

— categories  for  equipment 
and  major  equipment  have 
been  modified: 
equipment  grants:  from 
$7,001  to  $125,000  (instead 
of  $100,000); 

major  equipment  grants: 
from  $125,001  to  $275,000; 

— travel  grant  program  is 
now  limited  to  travel  of  more 
than  six  months; 

— the  international  col- 
laborative research  grant 
program  has  been  made  in- 


dependent of  the  travel 
grant  program  (this  policy, 
however,  is  an  interim  one). 

Some  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  grant  funds 
have  also  been  clarified,  and 
the  following  are  particularly 
noted: 

— hospitality  expenses  have 
been  defined  further; 

— an  application,  in  writing 
to  NSERC,  must  be  made  for 
permission  to  use  operating 
grant  funds  for  transporta- 
tion expenses  when  the  in- 
tention is  to  spend  three  to 
six  months  on  leave  in 
another  location  in  Canada 

NSERC  has  also  revised 
the  values  of  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  stipends 
from  grants  to  take  effect  on 
Sept.  1, 1983.  Copies  of  these 
new  rates  will  be  circulated 
to  deans,  chairmen  and  direc- 
tors of  departments  and 
faculties  in  NSERC-related 
areas  along  with  the  supply 
of  guides  and  forms. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
assistantships,  associate- 
ships:  October  15. 

American  Lung  Associa- 
tion — clinical  training 
fellowships  and  research 
training  fellowships: 

October  1 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
memorial  prize  and  research 
fellowships:  October  15 ; 
aid  to  artists  program  (long- 
term grants):  October  15. 

Canada  Mortgage  & Hous- 
ing Corp.  — small  grants: 
October  28. 

Canadian  Commonwealth 

— research  fellowships 
(1985-86),  visiting  fellow- 
ships (1984-85):  October  31. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — research 
grants  (term  and  renewal), 
scholarships,  fellowships, 
predoctoral  studentships: 
October  1 . 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants:  October  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — annual  and  term 
grants,  research  fellowships, 
senior  research  fellowships, 
research  associateships, 
visiting  scientist  fellowships: 
September  15. 

Canola  Council  of  Canada 

— research  grants: 

September  16. 

Connaught  Committee 
(U  of  T)  — special  research 
program  grants: 

September  12. 

Department  of  Industry, 


Trade  & Commerce  and 
Regional  Economic  Expan- 
sion (Government  of  Canada) 

— technological  innovation 
studies  program:  October  31 . 

Fitness  Canada  — research 
grants:  October  15. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  (US)  — 
research  grants  and 
fellowships:  October  1. 

I’Anson  Fund  — multi- 
disciplinary research  grants: 
September  30. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion — career  development 
awards,  postdoctoral 
research  fellowships: 

October  1 . 

Kidney  Foundation  — 
research  grants  (new  and 
renewal):  October  15; 
fellowships:  November  1 . 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  — research 
grants,  career  development 
awards,  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships, research  studentships, 
research  clinic  grants: 
October  1 . 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — competing 
continuation  and  supplemen- 
tal grants:  October  1. 

Natural  Sciences  & Engin- 
eering Research  Council  — 
major  installation  grants: 
October  1 ; international  col- 
laborative research  grants, 
scientific  exchange  program, 
international  scientific  ex- 
change awards, 
CIDA/NSERC  research 
associateships:  October  15. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  major  equipment 
grants:  September  30. 

Physicians’  Services  Incor- 
porated Foundation  — 
research  grants:  October  17. 

Shastri-Indo  Canadian 
Institute  — senior 
fellowships:  September  10; 
junior  fellowships,  language 
training  fellowships: 

October  10. 

Social  Sciences  & Human- 
ities Research  Council  — 
leave  fellowships,  post- 
doctoral fellowships  (new), 
Jules  and  Gabrielle  Leger 
fellowships,  international 
collaborative  research 
grants,  bilateral  exchanges, 
grants  to  lecture  abroad, 
visiting  foreign  scholars,  aid 
to  international  secretariats 
in  Canada:  October  1 ; 
research  grants  (standard): 
October  15;  aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada:  October  30. 

Squibb  Cardiovascular 
Group  Fellowships  Program 

— fellowships:  September  30. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


SERVICE  AFTER  LABOUR  DAY 

Main  Dining  Room 

Luncheon  service,  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Dinner  service  from  Sept.  12,  5 to  7:30  p.m. 

Main  Lounge 

Bar  service,  12  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

Snack  Bar 

Soup,  hot  and  cold  sandwiches,  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Pub 

Hot  and  cold  sandwiches,  12  noon  to  10:30  p.m. 
Grill  service  from  Sept.  12,  5 to  7:30  p.m. 
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Negotiations  begin  on  natural  resources  research 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Administrators  at  U of  T have  ex- 
pressed guarded  interest  in  taking  on 
research  programs  and  personnel 
destined  for  transfer  out  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
Following  a recent  statement  by  dep- 
uty minister  W.T.  Foster  that  in-house 
research  activities  will  be  reduced, 

U of  T administrators  met  with  a 
ministry  official  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tions but  an  announcement  is  not 
expected  before  the  New  Year. 

Foster  has  asked  his  staff  to  collab- 
orate on  a three-year  strategic  plan  for 
the  ministry’s  branches  of  forestry, 
fisheries  and  wildlife.  He  wants  to  pro- 


mote research  projects  that  will  direct- 
ly influence  forestry  operations  and 
wildlife  and  fisheries  policy.  He  also 
wants  to  explore  all  avenues  to  deter- 
mine where  research  can  be  carried 
out  most  effectively  outside  ministry 
facilities. 

An  estimated  200  positions  — in- 
cluding scientists  and  support  staff  — 
will  be  affected  directly  or  indirectly. 
Some  will  be  retained  within  the  min- 
istry. Others  will  be  assigned  to  other 
research  institutions.  Still  others  will 
be  phased  out  by  attrition. 

Foster’s  “preferred  option”  is  to 
make  special  arrangements  to  in- 
tegrate ministry  scientists  into  univer- 


U of  T displays 
research,  resources, 
during  universities’  week 


Revealed:  Students  in  the  page  one  photo,  painting  universities’  week  banner. 


The  U of  T National  Universities 
Week  organizers  hope  the  events  be- 
ing held  at  the  University  during  the 
week,  Oct.  2 to  8,  will  help  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  variety  of  things 
happening  at  U of  T in  any  given 
week,  and  also  tell  the  community 
what  a university  is  all  about. 

Research  will  be  featured  at  open 
houses  at  Erindale  College  and  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  and  in  Scarborough  Col- 
lege displays  at  the  Civic  Centre. 

U of  T Computing  Services  is  having  a 
three-day  microcomputer  open  house 
that  will  provide  visitors  with  an  op- 
portunity to  try  Apple,  Radio  Shack, 
Osborne  and  IBM  computers.  The 
open  house  is  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Education. 

Also  planned  are  daily  tours  of  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science,  the  Robarts  Library  and  the 
St.  George  campus. 

During  the  week  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  will  give  away 
personal  fitness  challenge  kits  to 
visitors. 

A football  game  between  U of  T and 
York  University  will  feature  pre-game 
and  half-time  entertainment  including 
a cheerleading  contest  and  a challenge 
between  York  and  U of  T students. 

Telling  people  what  universities  are 
all  about  will  be  President  David 
Strangway,  who  will  speak  on  “The 
Role  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
Ontario”,  history  professor  Desmond 
Morton,  who  will  give  a talk  on  “The 
Importance  of  Canadian  Universities”, 
and  Vice-Provost  Lorna  Marsden,  who 


will  discuss  “The  University  in  Chang- 
ing Times”  in  the  Canadian  Pespec- 
tives  lecture/discussion  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Senior  Alumni.  (For  more 
information  on  the  series  telephone 
978-8991.) 

Free  lunch-time  talks  followed  by 
discussion  will  be  given  by  four  win- 
ners of  the  Alumni  Faculty  Award  in 
the  Debates  Room  of  Hart  House  from 
12.30  to  1.30.  (Brown-bag  lunchers 
welcome.)  Trinity  College  Provost 
Kenneth  Hare  will  speak  on  “The 
Weather”,  political  science  professor 
Stefan  Dupre  will  discuss  “Canadian 
Federalism”,  chemistry  professor 
John  Polanyi  will  talk  about  “War  and 
Peace  in  Space”,  and  Dr.  Louis 
Siminovitch  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics  will  discuss  “Medical 
Implications  of  Genetic  Engineering”. 

“Opera  Is  Music  Theatre”  will  be  the 
subject  of  a lecture  by  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company’s  general  director 
Lotfi  Mansouri,  Oct.  6 at  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building. 

The  Students’  Administrative  Coun- 
cil (SAC)  hopes  to  attract  attention  to 
the  week  with  an  event  called  “Stu- 
dent for  a Day”.  SAC  has  invited  close 
to  30  celebrities  and  media  personal- 
ities to  enrol  in  the  faculty  of  their 
choice  for  a day.  During  that  day,  they 
would  be  escorted  to  classes  by  two 
students,  taken  to  lunch  at  a student 
cafeteria,  and  finish  the  day,  if  they 
wish,  at  a student  pub  or  dance. 

For  more  details  on  National  Univer- 
sities Week  events,  see  Events  Open 
to  the  Public. 


sity  facilities.  To  this  end,  discussions 
have  been  held  with  administrators 
from  Lakehead  University  and  the 
Universities  of  Guelph  and  Toronto. 
During  the  past  year,  the  ministry  has 
been  negotiating  with  U of  T over 
management  of  a wildlife  research  sta- 
tion in  Algonquin  Park. 

President  David  Strangway 
says  the  University  won’t  take  on 
anything  unless  the  government  offers 
an  absolute  commitment  to  continuity 
of  funding.  He  says  he  could  see  the 
University  cooperating  with  the  min- 
istry in  a research  ancillary  context. 
Ministry  science  adviser  Martin 
Walmsley  says  U of  T’s  guidelines  on 
research  ancillaries  are  “proving  to  be 
very  valuable”  in  the  strategic  plann- 
ing process. 

Working  groups  have  been  set  up  in 
each  of  the  three  research  areas  under 
review  in  the  ministry.  Each  group 
will  make  its  recommendations  at  the 
end  of  October  to  a steering  committee 
headed  by  Walmsley.  The  steering 
committee  will  report  to  the  deputy 
minister  late  in  December. 

Strangway  says  he  is  confident  no 
moves  will  be  made  without  wide  con- 
sultation. He  has  already  held  a 
meeting  with  Walmsley  and  the  South- 
west Campus  Users’  Committee  and 
adds  that  further  meetings  with 
ministry  officials  will  be  held  at 
regular  intervals. 

“I’m  optimistic  that  this  shake-up 
will  mean  greater  community  involve- 
ment which  will  result  in  a more 
responsive  research  effort,”  says 
Strangway. 

Yidar  Nordin,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  is  concerned  that  the 
ministry’s  “planned  actions  will  have 
detrimental  effects  on  the  excellent 
research  programs  now  in  progress”. 
He  also  wants  some  assurance  that, 
after  the  three  year  period  of  transi- 
tion, the  ministry  will  continue  to  have 


a strong  commitment  to  research.  His 
faculty  has  been  working  closely  with 
the  ministry  in  cooperative  research  at 
the  Ontario  Tree  Improvement  & 
Forest  Biomass  Institute  at  Maple.  Six 
forestry  scientists  from  the  ministry 
have  official  U of  T academic  appoint- 
ments as  adjunct  professors,  with  two 
holding  appointments  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

“There  may  be  several  options  to  en- 
sure that  the  superior  work  at  Maple  is 
not  damaged  as  a result  of  the 
ministry’s  change  in  policy  regarding 
research,”  Dean  Nordin  has  said  in  a 
letter  to  Natural  Resources  Minister 
Alan  Pope.  “A  prime  option  could  be 
the  establishment  of  a Forestry 
Research  Institute  under  the  aegis  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  that  would 
continue  and  enhance  the  forestry 
research  programs  at  Maple.” 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
currently  spends  about  $10  million  a 
year  on  research  and  development  and 
Foster  says  that  commitment  will  not 
decrease.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Leadership  & 
Development  (BILD),  the  ministry 
recently  announced  provision  of  $2.6 
million  in  grants  to  universities  over 
the  next  five  years  to  support  research 
in  the  fields  of  fisheries,  forestry  and 
wildlife.  Such  a program,  says  Foster, 
could  also  be  used  to  make  integration 
possible.  Capital  funding  to  univer- 
sities might  also  be  considered  in  order 
to  accommodate  ministry  research 
programs.  Between  1974-75  and 
1981-82,  the  ministry  increased  its 
total  spending  on  research  and  related 
scientific  activities  from  $6  million  to 
more  than  $25  million. 

Walmsley  says  his  ministry  is  in 
daily  contact  with  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges & Universities  “so  whatever  we 
decide  to  do,  they  won’t  be  caught  by 
surprise”. 


Bulletin 

schedule 

1983-84 


During  the  1983-84  academic  year,  the  Bulletin  will  be  published  on  the 


following  dates: 
September  19 
October  3 

(Please  note  three  week 
interval  to  next  paper) 
October  24 
November  7 
November  21 
December  5 
December  19 
January  9 
January  23 
February  6 
February  20 


March  5 
March  19 

(Please  note  three-week 
interval  to  next  paper) 

April  9 
April  23 
May  7 
May  22 

(Tuesday;  editorial  deadline, 
Friday,  May  11) 

(Please  note  three-week 
interval  to  next  paper) 

June  11 
June  25 


Deadlines  for  receipt  of  material  at  the  offices  of  the  Bulletin,  Depart- 
ment of  Information  Services,  45  Willcocks  St.,  are: 

Events  listings,  noon,  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which 
they  are  to  appear; 

Editorial  material,  noon,  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  paper. 


Advertising 

Space  for  display  advertising  must  be  booked  at  least  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  issue  in  which  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Copy  for  the  ad  must  be 
at  the  Bulletin  offices  no  later  than  10  days  before  publication  date. 

Classified  advertisements  must  be  submitted  in  writing  with  payment 
no  later  than  10  days  before  publication  date. 

For  information  about  both  display  and  classified  advertising  in  the 
Bulletin,  please  call  978-4933. 
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PhD  Oials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  September  8 

Vernon  Theodore 
Koslowsky,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Precise  Relative 
Measurements  of  Super- 
allowed-Beta-Decay  ft 
Values:  Implications  for 
Analogue  Symmetry  Break- 
ing.” Prof.  R.E.  Azuma. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  September  12 

Frederick  William 
Heineman,  Department  of 
Physiology,  “Intramyo- 
cardial  Pressure  in  the 
Canine  Heart  and  Its  Rela- 
tionship to  Coronary  Blood 
Flow.”  Prof.  J.  Grayson. 
2290  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  10  a.m. 

Margaret  Lynn  Schabas,  In- 
stitute for  the  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology,  “William 
Stanley  Jevons  and  the 
Emergence  of  Mathematical 
Economics  in  Britain.” 

Profs.  T.H.  Levere  and  S. 
Hollander.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

David  Da  Wei  Yao,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing, “Queueing  Models  of 
Flexible  Manufacturing 
Systems.”  Prof.  J.A. 
Buzacott.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Gaston  Godin,  Department 
of  Community  Health, 
“Psychosocial  Factors  In- 
fluencing Exercise  Habits  of 
Children  and  Youth.”  Prof. 
R.J.  Shephard.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  15 

George  Stuart  West- 
Vukovich,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & 
Engineering,  “The  Decen- 
tralized Control  of  Large 
Flexible  Space  Structures.” 
Prof.  P.C.  Hughes.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  September  19 

Tie  Hwee  Ng,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & Ap- 
plied Chemistry,  “Study  of 
Stress-Strain-Time  Relation- 
ships of  Linear  Aromatic 
Polyesters  in  the  Nonlinear 
Viscoelastic  Region.”  Prof. 
H.L.  Williams.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10.15  a.m. 

Tuesday,  September  20 

Christopher  O’Hara,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
“Characterization  of 
Monoclonal  Antibodies 
Demonstrating  Specificity 
for  Drug  Resistant  Tumour 
Cells.”  Prof.  G.  Price.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  9 a.m. 

Thursday,  September  22 

David  Bessen,  Department 
of  History,  “Charles  of 
Navarre  and  John  II: 
Disloyalty  in  Northern 
France,  1350-1360.”  Prof.  N. 
Zacour.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Friday,  September  23 

Diane  Carolyn  Fleming, 
Department  of  French,  “A 
Critical  Edition  of  Andre 
Gide’s  Oedipe.”  Profs. 

C.D.E.  Tolton  and  D.W. 
Smith.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Hilary  Ann  Llewellyn- 
Thomas,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science,  “Measuring  Health 
Values  in  Oncology:  Prob- 
lems in  Methodology.”  Prof. 
J.E. Till.  Room  301,65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Shelley  Elizabeth  Parlow, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Lateral  Transfer:  Con- 
straints within  the  Intact 
Brain?”  Prof.  F.I.M.  Craik. 
7253  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  10  a.m. 

Kennard  D.  Ramphal, 
Department  of  Education, 
“An  Analysis  of  Reading  In- 
struction of  West  Indian 
Creole-Speaking  Students.” 
Prof.  J.  Mclnnes.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Robert  Saul,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Forma- 
tion and  Reactions  of  Nitrate 
and  Nitrite  in  vivo.”  Prof. 
M.C.  Archer.  3209  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  10  a.m. 

Joseph  F.  Fletcher,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Community  through  Par- 
ticipation: A Look  at  the  Idea 
and  the  Evidence.”  Prof. 
Christian  Bay.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 


Before 

SAFE-T  EYEGARD 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 

There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 

Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


A better  garden 


Photo-degradable  plastic  developed  by  Scarborough  College  chemistry  professor  James 
Guillet  has  been  a boon  to  Scarborough  Garden  Club  members  Meg  Mahoney  (left),  a post- 
graduate student  in  botany,  and  Cathy  Pickett,  a senior  tutor  in  biology.  This  summer,  10  of 
the  50  club  members  tried  out  the  plastic,  supplied  by  Prof.  Guillet.  It  works  much  like  a 
mulch,  and  has  saved  a good  deal  of  weeding  and  watering,  according  to  club  president 
Pickett,  who  is  now  enjoying  a bountiful  vegetable  harvest.  The  garden,  started  10  years  ago 
by  geography  professor  Michael  Bunce,  is  in  the  Highland  Creek  Valley  behind  the  prin- 
cipal’s residence. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834. 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Social  Work  (1),  Zoology  (4), 
Playfair  Neuroscience  (2), 
Aerospace  Studies,  50  per- 
cent full-time  (5) 

Clerk  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Continuing  Studies,  50  per- 
cent full-time  (5) 

Secretary  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Space  Management  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($16,300-  19,180  -22,060) 
Chemical  Engineering  (5), 
Nuclear  Engineering,  50  per- 
cent full-time  (5),  Erindale 

(4) ,  Mechanical  Engineering 

(5) 


Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,050-23,590-27,130) 
Microbiology  (5) 

Research  Assistant 
(Administrative  Assistant 

I) 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($23,510-  27,660-31,810) 
Alumni  Affairs  (2) 

Library  Technician  II 

($12,240  - 14,400  - 16,560) 
Law  Library,  55  percent  full- 
time (3) 

Library  Technician  III 

($14,673  — 16,034,  Union) 
Robarts  Library  (3) 


Cook 

($7.35  per  hour,  Union) 

Innis  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist 
II 

($21,200-  24,940-28,680) 
Teaching  Laboratories  (5) 

Assistant  to  the  Auditor 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Supply  & Services  Manager 

($22,260  - 26,190  - 30,120) 
Robarts  Library  (3) 

Research  Officer  III 

($24,680  - 29,040  - 33,400) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (5) 

Administrative  & Research 
Assistant  to  the  Comptroller 

($26,080  - 30,680  - 35,280) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Director 

($39,220  - 49,030  - 58,820) 
Guidance  Centre  (3) 

Director 

($39,220  - 49,030  - 58,820) 
Purchasing  Department  (3) 


Secretary  III 

($18,160-21,360-24,560) 
Business  Affairs  (3),  Com- 
puter Science  (4),  Banting  & 
Best  Medical  Research  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Pharmacology  (5),  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  2 positions 
(2),  Medical  Genetics  (5), 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (5),  Pharmacy  (5) 


ictiiiiician  in 

($13,460  - 15,840  - 18,220) 
Law  Library  (3) 


($39,220  - 49,020  - 58,820) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 


/\nitca  | er>ek 

Barrister,  Solicitor,  Trade  Mark  Agent 


640  Bl  OOP  Btreet  X^est,  Cuite  I,  T oronto,  C)ntario 
Canada  M 6G  I «9  Tel.  (416)  536-4323 


If  you  core 


for  your  home,  your  family,  your  business.  Statistics  prove  that  homes 
having  a security  system  have  significantly  fewer  break-ins. 

Expensive?  With  today's  technology  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
’’inexpensive''  a security  and  fire  protection  system  can  be. 

Ask  about  our  free  installation  leasing  (only  available  for  24  hr.  monitored 


systems). 


Canada  alarms 

16  Florens  Avenue,  Scarborough  755-7600 
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Directory 

Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  28  (2E) 

Athletics  & Physical  Education  Centre 
68  and  68a  (2C) 

Bookroom  and  U of  T Press  19  (3D) 
Botany  Building  11  (4E) 

Brennan  Hall  411  (6B) 

Cody  Hall  (Nursing)  36  (2D) 

Concert  Hall  35  (4A) 

Continuing  Studies,  School  of  103  (2A) 
Convocation  Hall  10a  (3D) 

Croft  Chapter  House  (U.C.)  1 (3C) 


Edward  Johnson  Building  51  (4B) 
Emmanuel  College  502  (5B) 

Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b  (2B) 

Frye  (Northrop)  Hall  515  (5B) 

Galbraith  Building  70  (3E) 

Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Hart  House  2 (4C) 

Hart  House  Theatre  2 (4C) 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603  (3B) 
Innis  College  132  (2B) 

International  Student  Centre  26  (3E) 

Knox  College  575  (3D) 


Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602  (3B) 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a  (2B) 

MacMillan  Theatre  51  (4B) 

Massey  College  34  (3B) 

McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78  (2D) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 (4D) 
Music,  Faculty  of  51  (4B) 

New  College,  Wetmore  Hall  32  (2C) 
New  College,  Wilson  Hall  32a  (1C) 

Playhouse  (University  College)  23  (3C) 

Robarts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 (2B) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  35  (4A) 


St.  Michael’s  College  400’s  (5  & 6,  B & C) 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 (3E) 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 (4C) 

Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Trinity  College  600  (4B) 

University  College  1 (3C) 

U.C.  Playhouse  23  (3C) 

University  College  Union  23  (3C) 

Varsity  Arena  30a  (4A) 

Varsity  Stadium  30  (3A) 

Victoria  College  501  (5B) 

Walter  Hall  51  (4B) 

Woodsworth  College  38a  (3A) 

Wycliffe  College  675  (4C) 


Labour  relations  board  dismisses 
grievance  against  University 


The  Labour  Relations  Board  has 
dismissed  a grievance  by  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers 
(CUEW),  local  2,  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

After  members  of  the  University  ad- 
ministration refused  to  agree  to  a set 
of  non-monetary  proposals,  citing  the 
Inflation  Restraint  Act,  the  union  ac- 
cused them  of  bargaining  in  bad  faith. 

The  arbitrator,  J.D.  O’Shea,  found 


Robarts  carrels 
and  lockers 

Applications  for  carrels  and  book 
lockers  for  faculty  and  graduate 
students,  Divisions  I and  II  for  the 
fall/winter  session  will  be  received 
until  Sept.  13. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  4th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 

Assignments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  priorities  which  have  been  decided 
by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
consultation  with  the  library. 
Assignments  of  carrels  and  book 
lockers  will  begin  on  Oct.  11.  For  fur- 
ther information,  telephone  the  carrel 
office  (978-2305). 


that  the  University  had  not  refused  to 
negotiate  the  proposals,  but  had  con- 
sidered them  and  indicated  at  a 
meeting  on  June  16  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  collective  agreement 
should  be  amended.  “The  fact  that  no 
agreement  was  reached  on  any  of  the 
union’s  demands  does  not  of  itself  con- 
stitute bad  faith  negotiations,”  said 
the  arbitrator. 

Among  the  contract  proposals  by  the 
teaching  assistants  was  a request  to 
form  departmental  and  university 
committees  to  examine  and  develop 
standards  for  class  size  and  marking 
time. 

The  arbitrator  noted  that  by  remov- 
ing the  right  to  strike,  Bill  179  had 
reduced  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
union’s  arguments. 

In  another  University  dispute  taken 
to  the  Labour  Relations  Board,  library 
workers  in  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  (CUPE),  local  1230, 
will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  status 
as  two  bargaining  units,  one  for  full- 
time workers  and  one  for  part-time 
workers  in  the  library.  Following  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library  Automation  Systems 
(UTLAS),  the  University  had  sought 
to  separate  UTLAS  employees  into 
two  other  units. 

The  union  charged  that  the  Univer- 


sity was  violating  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
old  contract  as  representing  the  entire 
group  of  workers.  The  University’s 
position  was  that  the  union  had  ap- 
proved the  change,  but,  said  the  oral 
ruling,  the  voting  process  was  in  two 
stages  and  had  not  been  completed. 


Zoology  prof  elected 
AAAS  fellow 


Zoology  professor  Charles  Stephen 
Churcher  was  elected  as  a fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (AAAS)  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Detroit 
recently. 

This  year  the  association  elected  296 
fellows,  six  of  whom  are  Canadians.  A 
fellow  is  “a  member  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  advancement  of  science 
or  its  applications  are  scientifically  or 
socially  distinguished.” 

The  AAAS,  formed  in  1848,  is  the 
leading  general  scientific  organization 
in  the  United  States.  It  currently  has 
some  140,000  individual  members  and 
about  300  affiliated  scientific  societies 
and  academies  of  science. 


Science  and 
medicine  carrels 


Applications  for  open  carrels  with 
book  lockers  for  faculty  members, 
postdoctoral  students  and  graduate 
students  (in  science  and  medicine  sub- 
jects) for  the  fall/winter  session  will  be 
received  until  September  29. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  Science  & Medicine  Library.  As 
in  the  past,  assignments  for  graduate 
students  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
priorities  decided  in  consultation  with 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Assignment  of  20  carrels  will  begin 
Oct.  5.  For  further  information  please 
ask  at  the  Science  & Medicine  circula- 
tion desk. 


Full-colour  crest  available 


A new  full-colour  painting  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  coat  of  arms  has 
been  completed  and  copies  are  now 
available.  Printed  samples  of  the  crest 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  information  Services  or  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press. 

To  facilitate  economical  use  of  the 
crest,  a set  of  colour  separations  has 
been  made  in  a range  of  sizes  suitable 
for  use  on  most  printed  material.  For 
information  about  printing  the  crest, 
contact  Laurie  Lewis,  design  unit,  or 
Ken  Allen,  printing  services,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press. 


Notice  from  Office 
of  Occupational  Health  & Safety 


Innovations  Foundation 
announcement 

* 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Innova- 
tions Foundation  announces  that  Dean 
G.R.  Slemon  and  Dr.  D.G.  Cerigo  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  mutually 
satisfactory  employment  and  incentive 
agreements,  and  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  executive 
director  of  the  foundation  have  been 
terminated. 


On  June  22,  1983,  a regulation 
prescribing  isocyanates  as  a 
designated  substance,  regulating  the 
exposure  of  workers  to  isocyanates, 
was  enacted  under  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  R.S.O.  c.321. 
Isocyanates  are  used  in  the  formula- 
tion of  polyurethane  polymers.  For 
further  information,  call  the  Office  of 
Occupational  Health  & Safety, 
978-4467,  or  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
965-8710. 


Other  substances  that  have  been 
regulated  to  date  include  lead,  mer- 
cury, asbestos,  vinyl  chloride  monomer 
and  coke  oven  emissions.  It  is  expected 
that  arsenic,  benzene,  formaldehyde, 
acrylonitrile,  cadmium,  chromium  and 
silica  together  with  noise,  will  be 
regulated  soon. 
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LEARN  SCUBA 

Hart  House 
Underwater  Club 

We  offer  one  of  the  best  basic  scuba 
courses  available  for  the  uncertified 
beginner  granting  NAUI  certification 
(international). 

Course  — Tuesday  nights 
September  to  March 
in  the  Athletic  Centre  pool 
(Stevens  Building) 

We  offer  for  the  certified  diver:  ad- 
vanced diving  & instructor  courses,  20 
exciting  summer  dives,  winter  trips  to 
warmer  climates,  underwater  hockey, 
as  well  as  workshops  and  seminars. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Attend  the  Club  Orientation  Night  at 
the  Hart  House  Music  Room  on 
Tuesday,  September  13  at  7:00  p.m. 
Pick  up  an  information  package  at 
the  Hart  House  Athletics  Office, 
Room  101 , or  phone  978-4/32. 
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Less  obvious  benefits  of  rent  control 
the  most  worthwhile 

say  professors  in  study  of  rent  review  program 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  side  benefits  of  rent  control  are 
in  many  ways  more  worthwhile 
than  the  main  effect,  two  U of  T 
geographers  have  found. 

Professors  John  Miron  and  Barry 
Cullingworth,  authors  of  Rent  Control: 
Impacts  on  Income  Distribution, 
Affordability  and  Security  of  Tenure, 
published  by  the  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies,  examined  the 
repercussions  of  Ontario’s  rent  review 
program  for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Housing  in  1980-81.  So  struck  were 
they  with  some  of  the  facets  not  often 
recognized  that  they  decided  to  turn 
their  material  into  a book  of  eight 
linked  essays  on  the  future  of  rent  con- 
trol in  Ontario. 

In  the  book,  they  do  not  draw  a con- 
clusion. Rent  control  is  depicted  as  a 
blunt  tool  that  benefits  the  well-off  as 
well  as  the  lower-income  renter  at  the 
expense  of  landlords  of  all  income 
levels.  Though  it  has  generally 
redistributed  income  so  that  people 
are  able  to  assign  a smaller  proportion 
of  their  incomes  to  rent  than  they 
would  otherwise,  rent  control  has  also 
redistributed  income  generally  from 
landlords  to  renters,  whatever  their 
financial  circumstances.  In  1978,  the 
year  studied,  for  every  percentage 
point  that  rents  were  down  under 
what  they  would  have  been  in  a free 
market,  tenants  in  Ontario  saved  a 
total  of  $21  million,  with  a correspond- 
ing loss  of  gross  rental  revenue  to 
landlords. 

The  redistributive  effect  of  rent  con- 
trol has  been  of  particular  benefit  to 
that  segment  of  the  population  under 
the  age  of  40,  they  found,  and  to  those 
earning  less  than  $4,000  a year  in 
1978.  The  older  people  were  and  the 
more  they  earned  the  more  likely  they 
were  to  have  investments  in  property, 
so  the  more  they  had  to  lose  from  rent 
control. 

But  as  well,  says  Miron,  there  has 
been  a ripple  effect  that  benefitted  the 
economy,  since  some  of  the  money 
saved  on  rent  would  have  been  spent 
in  other  areas.  In  fact,  he  believes  the 
real  estate  boom  in  Toronto  in  the 
spring  of  1981  was  partly  due  to  the 
rent  control  program.  By  that  time, 
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renters  had  had  nearly  five  years  in 
which  to  accumulate  a down  payment 
from  savings  made  possible  by  the  ceil- 
ings imposed  on  landlords.  Mortgage 
rates  were  high  at  the  time  — about  16 
percent  — and  he  can  find  no  other 
rational  explanation  for  the  stampede 
of  house-buyers.  He  predicts  another 
real  estate  boom  when  rent  controls 
come  off. 

It  is  not  clear,  says  Miron,  how  much 
rents  would  escalate  if  controls  were 
to  be  removed.  When  in  1979  the 
Residential  Tenancies  Act  replaced  the 
Residential  Premises  Rent  Review  Act 
of  1975,  landlords  were  allowed  to 
claim  financing  costs.  It  was  only 
recently,  since  the  controversial  sale  of 
Cadillac  Fairview  properties,  that  the 
loophole  was  plugged:  there  is  now  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  refinancing 
costs  that  can  be  claimed,  and  they 
must  be  spread  out  over  a number  of 
years.  In  the  interim,  says  Miron, 
there  was  a kind  of  de-control.  Rents 
for  two-bedroom  units,  for  example, 
went  up  by  14.3  percent  in  Toronto 
between  April  1981  and  April  1982. 

Before  rent  controls  are  removed,  he 
says,  some  mechanism  should  be  put  in 
place  that  will  keep  down  the  propor- 
tion of  income  spent  on  rent  and 
guarantee  security  of  tenure.  Before 


the  ceiling  on  rent  increases  was  im- 
posed by  the  provincial  government,  a 
landlord  who  wanted  to  evict  a tenant 
could  simply  announce  that  the  rent 
was  going  up  by  some  exhorbitant 
amount.  Now  landlords  are  prevented 
from  forcing  tenants  out  through  what 
Miron  calls  economic  eviction. 

“People  tend  to  forget  that  rent  con- 
trol was  originally  designed  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  security  of  tenure  provi- 
sion of  the  Act,”  he  says.  “It  just  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  introduction 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  and  as  a 
result  it’s  perceived  merely  as  a finan- 
cial restraint.” 

It’s  to  clear  up  such  misperceptions 
that  Miron  and  Cullingworth  wrote  the 
book.  Arguments  about  rent  control, 
they  found  when  they  did  their  study 
for  the  ministry,  are  often  based  on 
faulty  evidence.  Since  the  public 
debate  is  sure  to  continue,  they 
thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  arguments. 

The  debate  has  now  moved  to  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Residen- 
tial Tenancies  headed  by  Stuart  Thom, 
who  was  asked  to  investigate  after 
tenants  of  the  properties  sold  by 
Cadillac  Fairview  protested  that  their 
rent  increases  were  too  high. 


Sylvia  Ostry  named 
Canadian  Pacific  visiting  scholar 


Sylvia  Ostry,  head  of  the  economics 
and  statistics  department  at  the 
Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation 
& Development  (OECD),  Paris,  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  named 
Canadian  Pacific  Visiting  Scholar  at 
the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations. 
The  half-time  appointment  is  effective 
Sept.  1 until  early  1984. 

Ostry’ s research  at  the  centre  will 
focus  on  the  role  of  labour  market  fac- 
tors in  explaining  differential  growth 
rates  and  differential  adjustment 
capacities  in  OECD  countries  to  exter- 
nal and  domestic  change.  She  will  also 
act  as  a resource  person  to  students 
and  faculty  in  the  master  of  industrial 
relations  program. 

Ostry  is  currently  a senior  research 
fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Public  Policy  in  Ottawa,  on  loan  from 


the  Privy  Council  Office.  She  is  con- 
ducting an  analysis  of  the  differences 
among  the  capacities  of  the  major 
OECD  economies  to  adjust  to  domestic 
and  international  structural  change. 

Ostry  has  a PhD  from  Cambridge 
University  and  McGill  University.  She 
was  chairman  of  the  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  1978-80  and  director  from 
1969  to  1972.  She  was  chief  statis- 
tician, Statistics  Canada,  1972-75,  and 
deputy  minister  of  consumer  and  cor- 
porate affairs  from  1975  to  1978.  She 
is  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Visiting 
Scholar  program  was  established 
through  the  Update  campaign.  Ostry 
is  the  third  visitor  to  the  centre 
through  the  program. 


In  Memoriam 


Sister  Corinne  Meraw,  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  Department 
of  French,  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege, July  27. 

Before  she  was  out  of  her 
teens,  Sister  Corinne  became 
an  associate  of  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan. After  a year  of  study  in 
arts  at  St.  Thomas  More  Col- 
lege in  Saskatoon,  Mary 
Kathleen  Meraw  (as  she  was 
then  known)  joined  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Toronto.  She 
continued  her  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto, 
receiving  a BA  in  music  and 
French  in  1944,  and  in  1945  a 
specialist  certificate  in  music 
after  studies  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  After 


one  year  of  teaching,  she 
received  a hand  injury  which 
forced  her  to  abandon  her 
career  in  music.  She  turned 
to  French  literature,  obtain- 
ing an  MA  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  1947  and  a 
PhD  from  Laval  University 
in  1952. 

From  1949,  Sister  Corinne 
taught  French,  first  at  St. 
Joseph’s  College  and  later  at 
St.  Michael’s  College.  She 
was  a member  of  a number  of 
college  and  University  com- 
mittees including  the  Senate 
of  the  University.  She  was 
appointed  examiner-in-chief 
by  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  grade  13  French 
literature  examinations, 
1963-1965. 

In  1968,  Sister  Corinne 


was  elected  Superior  General 
of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  After 
her  term  of  office  and  a year 
of  study  in  France,  she 
returned  to  St.  Michael’s  in 
1975  to  teach  French 
courses. 

A skilled  translator,  Sister 
Corinne  participated  in  inter- 
national meetings  of  the 
Church  in  Rome  and  Latin 
America.  She  held  positions 
on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Institute  for  Study  & 
Application  of  Integrated 
Development  based  in  Niger, 
and  of  the  Ecumenical  Foun- 
dation of  Canada. 
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Luste  team  builds  own  computer 
to  process  high  energy  physics  data 


Graduate  student  Robert  Sheppard  and  physics  professor  George  Luste. 


they  abe  only  a part  of  the  model.  “We 
took  the  central  part  of  the  big,  expen- 
sive IBM  system  and  ignored  all  the 
peripheral  parts,  which  are  not  useful 
for  people  developing  programs.  It’s 
like  having  a car  with  four  wheels  and 
a seat  but  no  glass,  chrome  or 
gadgetry.” 

In  terms  of  money,  there’s  no  doubt 
that  the  team  has  a decided  advantage 
in  having  created  its  own  system  of  six 
tailor-made  computers.  In  terms  of 
time,  there  has  also  been  a dramatic 
saving.  But,  though  it’s  faster  and  far 
more  cost-effective  than  anything  they 
could  have  bought,  says  Luste,  it  had  a 
substantial  cost  in  human  time  and 
energy.  The  two  people  who  developed 
the  system,  graduate  student  Robert 
Sheppard  and  computer  specialist 
Stephen  Bracker,  could  have  spent 
more  time  on  physics  if  they  hadn’t 
been  developing  their  skills  as  com- 
puter builders.  “You  don’t  get 
something  for  nothing,”  Luste  is  quick 
to  point  out. 

But  he  concedes  they  got  something 
for  next  to  nothing.  The  time  invested 
by  Sheppard  and  Bracker  was  worth- 
while not  only  for  the  system  they  are 
using  now  but  for  another  project  the 
team  has  in  mind:  to  build  the  second 
generation  of  emulators.  This  time 
they  want  to  emulate  a more  powerful 
computer,  the  IBM  3081.  Some  tech- 
nical shortcomings  they’ve  found  will 
be  eliminated,  and,  though  it  will  be 
slightly  more  expensive  to  build,  it  will 
do  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  system  of  custom- 
built  processors  has  been  operating  24 
hours  a day  seven  days  a week  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories,  and  the  team  is  con- 
sidering using  it  for  other  ex- 
periments. They’re  also  willing  to  farm 
out  time  on  their  creation  to  others  in 
the  University  who  need  large 
amounts  of  computer  time,  providing 
they’re  willing  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 
“The  amount  of  data  the  system  is 
capable  of  analyzing  is  staggering,” 
Luste  promises. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

When  George  Luste  is  confronted 
by  a problem,  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  solve  it.  For  one  thing,  a par- 
ticle physicist  is  used  to  dealing  with 
seemingly  insoluble  problems  and  will 
spend  years  collecting  data  to  illumin- 
ate a single  intriguing  issue.  For 
another,  he  has  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience as  a jack  of  all  trades  around 
the  house,  though  he  frets  that  “as  you 
get  more  senior  there’s  less  time  to  be 
your  own  plumber,  mechanic  and 
electrician.” 

When  he  was  a boy,  he  would  amuse 
himself  on  a Saturday  afternoon  by 
taking  his  bicycle  apart  and  putting  it 
back  together  again  — just  for  the  fun 
of  seeing  how  it  worked.  When,  just 
after  he  got  his  first  teaching  job  he 
found  himself  on  a California  freeway 
with  a Volkswagen  whose  engine  had 
blown,  he  towed  it  home,  bought 
another  engine  and  connected  it.  “It 
was  one  of  my  moments  of  greatest 
satisfaction,”  says  Professor  Luste. 
“Ever  since  then,  I’ve  tried  to  be  my 
own  repairman.” 

His  field,  experimental  elementary 
particle  physics,  is  at  the  frontier  of 
basic  research,  he  says,  so  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  to  be  technicians.  “We 
spend  several  years  building  an  experi- 
ment. You  take  a lot  of  data,  and  that 
data  lets  you  look  at  different  things. 
You  create  a high-energy  collision, 

. capture  the  information  on  the  energy 
and  angles  of  the  particles  and  record 
it  on  hundreds  of  reels  of  magnetic 
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tape.  Then  you  try  to  reconstruct  what 
happened  in  the  experiment.  That  re- 
quires huge  amounts  of  computer 
time.” 

Huge  amounts  of  computer  time,  if 
they  are  available  at  all,  cost  huge 
amounts  of  money.  University  of 
Toronto  Computing  Services  gives  a 
cut  rate  to  research  projects  that  will 
use  odd  bits  of  time  at  off  hours,  and 
Luste  has  often  had  data  run  through 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  on 
nights  and  weekends.  But  when  he 
tried  to  arrange  for  computer  time  for 
his  latest  project,  an  experiment  in- 
volving 30  members  of  an  inter- 
national team  of  physicists  based  on  an 
experiment  conducted  at  the  Fermi 
National  Laboratory  in  Batavia,  111., 
he  found  the  time  he  needed  was  just 
not  available  in  the  quantity  and  on  the 
time  scale  required.  “We  need  half  or 
two-thirds  of  a machine  for  a year,  and 
they  don’t  have  that  much  excess 
capacity,”  he  savs. 

They’d  finished  taking  the  data  in 
the  summer  of  1981.  After  dozens  of 
man-years  of  effort,  they’d  written  a 
computer  program.  “We’d  had  data 
for  a year  and  a half  and  we  were  still 
munching  on  it.”  Members  of  the  team 
from  Carleton  University  had  access 
to  an  NRC  lab’s  IBM  computer.  At 
Fermilab,  they  had  the  use  of  half  a 
large  CDC  computer.  Scientists  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  worked  on  ter- 
minals hooked  up  to  the  Fermilab  com- 
puter. Those  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara  were  able 
to  get  some  time  on  a smaller 
computer. 

Luste  thought  the  work  at  U of  T 
was  going  too  slowly.  He  suggested  to 
the  other  10  members  of  his  team  a 
simple  solution:  to  try  building  their 
own  computer.  Early  in  1981,  with 
funding  from  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  and  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Particle  Physics, 
they  started  the  first  one  and  thought 
they  might  build  a second.  By  the  end 
of  1981  they’d  decided  to  go  to  six  or 
eight.  They  finally  produced  six  emula- 
tors, machines  that  pretend  they  are 
others  but  are  not  complete.  Their 
machines  emulate  the  IBM  168,  but 


CRYSTALS 

FLOWER  MART 

Mon  - Thurs  10  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Friday  10  a.m.  - 11  p.m. 
Saturday  9 a.m.  -11  p.m. 
Sunday  9 a.m.  - 7 p.m. 

Cut  flowers  & house  plants 
Single  long  stem  rose  - 99 Q 
Pot  mums  always  $3.99 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 
Free  Delivery  over  $15 

366  Bloor  St.  W. 

927-8750 


DA 

.TON  wal: 

X 

WER 

BLOOR 

spy 

DINA 

Pub  - Restaurant 

Specializing  in 
scallops,  juicy  burgers, 
and  delicious  daily  specials 

Located  close  to  campus  at 
150  H arbor  d Street 
Between  Spadina  & 
Brunswick 

927-1114 

• Groups  welcome  • 


of 

Fine  Arts  & Music 

• Students  receive  a full  academic 
program  combined  with  extensive 
study  in  their  chosen  art  field. 

• We  specialize  in  painting,  film, 
sculpture  & music. 

• Class  sizes  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  eighteen  students. 

• Teachers  are  professional  artists 
actively  involved  in  their  field. 

Co-educational,  Semestered 

1 Riverview  Gardens,  Toronto 
766-7602 

Principal:  Dr.  B.R.  Lawrie, 
B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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DAVID  LLOYD 


Building  re-named  in  Frye’s  honour 


Members  of  the  Victoria  University  community  gathered  in  front  of  the  New  Academic  Building  June  3 to  hear  Vic 
Chancellor  Northrop  Frye  speak  during  ceremonies  that  re-named  the  building  Northrop  Frye  Flail. 


Music  professor  wins  Leger  prize 


Lecture 


Affect  Regulation:  An  Im- 
portant Adolescent 
Transformation. 

Wednesday,  September  H 
Dr.  R.C.  Marohn,  Illinois 
State  Psychiatric  Institute. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Seminars 


The  Regulation  of  Protein 
Synthesis  and  Its  Relation- 
ship to  Cell  Proliferation. 

Thursday,  September  8 
Dr.  Jeff  Pollard,  Queen 
Elizabeth  College.  235  Fitz- 
Gerald Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Microbiology) 

Evaluation  of  Anaerobic 
Fitness. 

Monday,  September  19 
Dr.  Ira  Jacobs,  Defence  & 
Civil  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Medicine, 
Downsview.  330  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 


Meeting 

Semiotic  Dimensions  of 
Dance. 

Saturday,  September  1 7 
Prof.  Francis  Sparshott, 
Department  of  Philosophy; 
meeting  of  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  College. 

10.30  a.m. 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  September  U 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  September  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 


Miscellany 

Hart  House  Underwater 
Club. 

Tuesday,  September  13 
Orientation  night:  informa- 
tion on  scuba  courses  and 
club  activities.  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  7 p.m. 
Information:  HH  Athletics 
Office,  978-U732. 


New  Hart  House  Orchestra. 

Thursday,  September  15 
First  rehearsal  of  1983-84 
season.  Amateur  orchestra 
led  by  conductor  William 
Phillips.  Hart  House 
members  welcome  to  join; 
audition  required,  date  TBA. 
Fee  $4  plus  music  deposit. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  7.30 
to  9.30  p.m. 


John  Hawkins,  professor  of  theory  and 
composition  in  the  Faculty  of  Music,  is 
the  winner  of  this  year’s  Jules  Leger 
Prize  for  New  Chamber  Music.  He 
won  for  “Breaking  Through”,  a 
“musical  entertainment”  for  three 
performers,  written  for  voice,  percus- 
sion and  piano.  The  work  was  commis- 
sioned by  Array  Music  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Canada  Council.  It 
premiered  Jan.  29  in  Toronto  with 
Christine  Frolick,  soprano,  David 
Kent,  percussion,  and  the  composer  at 
the  piano. 

The  jury  — pianist  Louis-Philippe 


Pelletier  and  composers  Andre 
Prevost  and  Harry  Somers  — chose 
the  work  from  40  scores  by  28 
composers. 

The  prize  was  created  by  the  late 
Jules  Leger  while  he  was  Governor- 
General  to  encourage  Canadian  com- 
posers to  write  for  chamber  ensembles 
and  to  foster  the  performance  of  Cana- 
dian music  by  these  groups.  Since  its 
creation  in  1978,  it  has  been  awarded 
to  R.  Murray  Schafer,  Bruce  Mather, 
Serge  Garant,  John  Rea  and  Walter 
Boudreau. 
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Search  committees  for  principals 
of  Innis,  Woodsworth 


The  following  search  committees  have 
been  established  to  recommend  prin- 
cipals for  Innis  College  and 
Woodsworth  College: 

Innis  College 

Vice-Provost  Lorna  R.  Marsden 
(chair)',  Professors  Gunther  Gad, 
Geography,  Erindale  College;  Peter 
Allen,  Department  of  English;  John 
Browne,  Department  of  Health  Ad- 
ministration; Pat  McDonell,  math 
counsellor,  Innis  College;  Roger 
Riendeau,  tutor,  Innis  College;  Joanne 
Uyede,  alumna;  and  representing  the 
students,  Simon  Cotter,  Danielle 
Savage  and  Chris  Wilson. 

Woodsworth  College 
Vice-Provost  Lorna  R.  Marsden 
(chair)]  Professors  Anthony  Doob, 
director,  Centre  of  Criminology;  David 
Smith,  Department  of  French,  Vic- 
toria College;  Dennis  Magill,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology;  Principal  R.S. 
Lockhart,  New  College;  A.R.  Waugh, 
vice-principal  and  registrar, 
Woodsworth  College;  Darlene  Myers, 
director,  Diploma  and  Certificate  Pro- 
grams; Norma  Grindal,  alumna;  and 
representing  the  students,  Clive 
Davies  and  Marija  Hutchison. 

The  committees  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community  by  October  1. 


These  can  be  made  verbally  or  in 
writing  to  the  chair  of  the  committees 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committees. 


V 


Have  you  tried  the 
most  popular  cafeteria 
on  campus??? 

JOHN  ROBARTS 
LIBRARY 
CAFETERIA 

Summer  Hours 

8.30  a.m.  till  6 p.m.  Mon.-Thurs. 
Friday  8.30  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 
Saturday  8:30  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 

Yes  We  Are  Open  Saturday 

Operated  By  Triangle  Foods 
979-1425 

David  Sinclair,  General  Manager 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


FALL  RECEPTION 
for  Members  of  the  Faculty  Club 

Wednesday,  September  28,  5 to  7 p.m. 

Hot  and  cold  hors  d'oeuvres  and  punch 
Meet  new  and  old  friends 


Law  and 
learning 


by  Stanley  M.  Makuch 


detailed  analysis  of  existing  legal  doc- 
trine, literature,  statutes  and  cases,  to 
“theoretical”,  involving  philosophy  of 
law,  and  to  “interdisciplinary” 
whether  empirical  or  non-empirical  are 
also  outlined. 

Law  and  Learning  concludes  that 
legal  research  to  date  has  focused 
primarily  on  conventional  texts  and  ar- 
ticles and  on  law  reform  research  and 
much  less  on  legal  theory  and  only 
rarely  on  fundamental  research. 

In  terms  of  methodology,  most  legal 
research  is  doctrinal  analysis.  Without 
denying  the  validity  and  usefulness  of 
all  types  of  legal  research,  the  lack  of 
attention  to  fundamental  research  and 
legal  theory  is  seen  as  a serious  pro- 
blem. To  change  the  focus  of  legal 
research  the  report  makes  a number  of 
recommendations  including: 

(1)  “Legal  scholars  should  . . . turn 
to  more  fundamental  studies  using  his- 
torical, theoretical,  comparative  and 
empirical  approaches.” 

(2)  Linkages  between  law  and  other 
university  disciplines  should  be 
strengthened  by  appointing  some  non- 
lawyers to  law  faculties,  making  cross- 
appointments to  and  from  other  fac- 
ulties, opening  predetermined  law 
courses  to  graduate  students  from 
other  disciplines,  promoting  joint 
degree  programs,  accommodating 
scholars-in-residence  from  other 
disciplines  — all  based  on  mutually  ar- 
ranged initiatives  with  other  faculties. 

(3)  Law  faculties,  alone  or  in  associa- 
tion with  other  faculties,  should  where 
possible  establish  institutes,  centres  or 
programs  as  a base  for  scholarly 
research  especially  of  a fundamental 
or  theoretical  nature,  seek  non- 
contract funding  to  ensure  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the 
research,  and  submit  to  regular  and 
rigorous  outside  evaluation  in  order  to 
maintain  high  standards. 

The  report  has  inspired  much  in- 
terest and  debate  among  legal 


academics  throughout  Canada.  There 
is  a serious  concern  that  streaming 
will  result  in  first  and  second  class  law 
students  and  harmful  divisions  in  law 
schools.  Some  believe  the  report  inap- 
propriately disparages  the  traditional 
teaching  and  research  of  substantive 
law  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
discipline.  Others  argue  that  the 
report’s  recommendations  are  un- 
necessary because  legal  education  and 
research  have  already  achieved  the 
goals  suggested  by  the  report. 

Seen  against  the  background  of  the 
development  of  legal  education,  how- 
ever, the  report  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  redress  an  imbalance  and 
to  encourage  more  actively 
developments  that  have  already  been 
occurring  over  the  past  30  years. 

There  is,  for  example,  already  much 
interdisciplinary  teaching  and 
research  in  law  schools,  such  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Law, 
in  economics,  philosophy  and  political 
science.  The  report  is  a challenge  to 
law  faculties  to  build  on  this  kind  of 
previous  experience  in  inter- 
disciplinary and  fundamental  research 
and  thus  to  enrich  further  and  comple- 
ment traditional  doctrinal  research 
and  teaching. 

A meeting  has  been  set  for 
December  of  this  year  for  represen- 
tatives of  all  Canadian  law  schools  and 
other  interested  parties  to  consider 
the  report.  The  discussion  that  has 
resulted  thus  far  from  the  report  will 
most  likely  continue  for  some  time. 

Stanley  Makuch  is  professor  of  law  and 
planning  and  associate  dean,  Faculty 
of  Law. 


Ashlefeh 

RE  AL*E  STATE  SERVICES  LTD.  « Realtor 


537-2667 

Protecting  our  clients  with  competence  and  integrity 


Although  law  vitally  affects  society  in  a number  of 
ways,  such  as  the  tax  system,  environmental  pro- 
tection, employment  relationships,  family  formation, 
dissolution  and  property  ownership,  telecommunica- 
tions policy,  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Constitution, 
legal  education  and  research  in  Canada,  compared  to 
many  cognate  disciplines,  can  be  described  as  prac- 
tically being  in  their  infancy.  In  1950  there  were 
about  40  full-time  law  teachers  in  the 
country  and  legal  education  was  large- 
ly undertaken  in  schools  and  programs 
organized  and  operated  by  the  legal 
profession.  The  purpose  of  that  educa- 
tion was  solely  the  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional practice.  Since  1950,  univer- 
sity-based education  has  exploded. 

There  are  now  about  600  full-time  law 
professors,  and  enrolment  has  grown 
from  2,500  students  to  9,500  students. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  established  the  Con- 
sultative Group  on  Research  and 
Education  in  Law  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  H.W.  Arthurs,  professor  and 
former  dean  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School,  York  University,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  legal  research  and 
scholarship  in  Canada  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  present  structures  and  ob- 
jectives of  legal  education.  The  seven 
other  members  of  the  group  were  from 
the  bench,  government  and  other 
academic  disciplines  and  law  faculties. 

Four  research  studies  were  under- 
taken dealing  with  law  faculties,  law 
professors,  legal  literature  and  the 
various  institutions  supporting  legal 
research. 

The  final  report  of  the  group  is  en- 
titled Law  and  Learning.  It  analyzes 
the  evolution  of  legal  education  and 
suggests  that  is  has  been  characterized 
by  the  emergence  of  a precarious  state 
of  equilibrium  between  traditional  pro- 


International 
Student  Centre 

is  again  offering 
classes  in 

Conversational 

English 

for  foreign  students 
and  spouses 
Day  and  evening  classes, 
beginning  3 October,  1983 

For  further  information 
and  registration: 

ISC,  33  St.  George  St. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays: 
10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

or  contact  the  coordinator, 
Ann  Fuller,  978-2038 


fessional  control  and  relatively  recent 
academic  independence.  The  report 
states  that  law  schools  have  accepted 
an  ideal  of  legal  education  which  is 
described  as  “humane  profes- 
sionalism” and  which  consists  of  three 
elements:  legal  rules  (doctrine),  legal 
skills  (interviewing,  advocacy  and 
negotiation)  and  developing  a humane 
perspective  on  law  and  a deeper 
understanding  of  law  as  a social 
phenomenon  and  an  intellectual  discip- 
line. This  approach  is  labelled  as 
“eclecticism”,  reflecting  the  range  of 
both  the  institutional  goals  of  law 
schools  and  the  occupational  goals  of 
students. 

The  report,  however,  raises  the  con- 
cern that  humane  professionalism  has 
not  been  translated  into  reality  and 
suggests  that  within  the  curriculum, 
doctrinal  teaching  predominates,  and 
that  the  overwhelming  influences  are 
professional.  To  remedy  this,  the 
report  makes  one  of  its  most  con- 
troversial recommendations:  that 
eclecticism  in  legal  education  be  aban- 
doned and  replaced  by  a streaming  or 
pluralistic  approach  in  which  students 
interested  in  practice  and  the  profes- 
sion would  choose  one  course  of 
studies  in  the  law  school,  while  those 
interested  in  law  as  a social 
phenomenon  and  intellectual  discipline 
would  choose  another. 

This  analysis  of  legal  education  is 
reflected  in  the  report’s  analysis  of 
legal  research.  Four  types  of  legal 
research  are  described: 

(a)  “conventional  texts  and  articles”  — 
research  designed  to  collect  and 
organize  legal  data,  to  expound  legal 
rules,  and  to  explicate  or  offer  ex- 
egesis upon  authoritative  legal 
sources; 

(b)  “legal  theory”  — research  designed 
to  yield  a unifying  theory  or  perspec- 
tive by  which  legal  rules  might  be  bet- 
ter understood,  and  their  application 
in  particular  cases  evaluated  and  con- 
trolled (this  type  would  include  com- 
mentary on  civil  law,  usually  referred 
to  as  “doctrine”); 

(c)  “law  reform  research”  — research 
designed  to  accomplish  change  in  law, 
whether  to  eliminate  anomalies,  to 
enhance  effectiveness,  or  to  secure  a 
change  in  direction;  and 

(d)  “fundamental  research”  — 
research  designed  to  secure  a deeper 
understanding  of  law  as  a social 
phenomenon,  including  research  on 
the  historical,  philosophical,  linguistic, 
economic,  social  or  political  implica- 
tions of  law. 

Seven  research  methodologies 
ranging  from  “doctrinal”,  involving 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Spacious  2-bdrm.  apt. 

24-foot  living  room.  Balcony. 
Near  golf  course.  Victoria  Park 
subway.  Attached  shopping 
complex.  Fantastic  rec  centre. 
2 pools,  gym  etc.  $650 
monthly.  Evenings  - 532-7257. 

High  Park  Area.  Unfurnished 
1-2  bedroom  apartment,  2nd 
floor  of  house.  Newly 
decorated,  broadloom,  modern 
kitchen  and  bathroom.  Good 
location.  No  laundry  facilities  or 
pets.  Suit  quiet  persons. 
$550/mo.,  references, 
537-4335  evenings. 

Eglinton-Spadina.  Complete- 
ly furnished  one  bedroom  plus 
den.  Two  full  bathrooms. 
October-May.  Utilities  and  park- 
ing included.  Adults  only.  $600. 
782-1032. 

Yonge  & St.  Clair.  Furnished, 
air  conditioned  one  bedroom 
apt.  Nov.  1,  1983  - Aug.  1, 
1984  (negotiable).  Wall-to-wall 
carpet,  dishwasher,  linen, 
dishes,  etc.,  cable.  $650.  in- 
cludes parking.  921-4221. 


Furnished  bungalow  for  rent. 
Glen  Park  off  Bathurst,  3 
bedroom,  immaculate, 
modern,  air  conditioned, 
broadloom,  all  appliances,  3 
coloured  TVs,  dishes,  linen. 
Available  Oct.  15  for  6-8 
months.  Rent  $1,200. 
References. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  Con- 
dominium (1  bedroom).  Don 
Mills  Road  and  Overlea  Blvd., 
10-15  minutes  to  downtown. 
Pleated  indoor  pool,  party  room 
with  fridge  and  stove,  hobby 
room,  sauna  and  "exercise 
room,  laundry  room,  outdoor 
courtyard,  landscaping.  Close 
to  schools,  churches  and  shop- 
ping centres,  TTC  bus  stop  at 
door  to  two  subway  stops,  two 
minutes  to  Don  Valley  Parkway. 
Beautiful  unblocked  view  of 
ravine,  tastefully  furnished,  fully 
broadloomed  over  hardwood 
floor,  twenty-fourth  floor,  $650. 
per  month.  Call  429-6704 
preferably  morning  or  evenings 
(references  required). 

Excellent  for  Sharing.  Broad- 
view/Danforth  area.  Lovely  old 
home;  3 storey,  2 fireplaces,  2 
kitchens,  2 bathrooms,  7 
spacious  rooms  with  high  ceil- 
ings, 2 front  porches,  garage, 
maximum  5 people  sharing, 
call  Rose  469-0838.  $1000 
monthly. 

House  for  Rent:  furnished 
South  Rosedale  — subway  2 
blocks.  Spacious  Edwardian, 
large  living  and  dining  room, 
big  garden,  modern  kitchen, 
4-5  bedrooms.  Available 
September  1 983  for  full  year  or 
academic  year.  $1 500/mo.  + 
utilities.  Martin  & Judy  blunter 
960-8206. 


Bayview-Broadway-Mt.  Plea- 
sant, as  of  September  18th, 

1983,  furnished  2 bedroom 
apt.,  fully  equipped,  $780. 
Parking,  utilities  & cleaning  lady 
included.  Sundeck  & garden. 
Call  483-1467  or  483-1736. 

Apartment  for  Rent  — Yonge 
& St.  Clair  area.  Attractive  two 
top  floors  of  house  on  Farnham 
Ave.  Two  bedrooms,  fireplace, 
verandah,  laundry,  washer  & 
dryer,  garage,  5 minutes  from 
subway.  $850/month.  Available 
mid-Spetember.  923-8901  or 
622-3681  evenings. 

Two-bedroom,  nicely  furnish- 
ed bungalow  six  blocks  north  of 
Lawrence,  east  of  Mount  Plea- 
sant. Private  driveway,  garden, 
basement  recreation  room,  two 
bathrooms.  Available  end  of 
Oct.  for  six  months. 
References.  $700  + utilities. 
485-1431 , mornings. 

Sub-lease  Oct.  1 - July  1 , 

1984.  Spacious,  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  renovated  house, 
furnished,  sundeck.  Downtown 
— ideal  for  single  professional 
or  couple.  Phone  Judith 
923-5453  day;  961-5208 
evening. 

Faculty  Housing  Special. 

Annex  — Dupont  & Avenue 
Road.  Luxuriously  renovated 
Victorian  house.  3 bedrooms,  3 
skylights,  5 appliances,  garage, 
garden,  deck,  air  conditioning 
in  master  bedroom,  available 
early  Sept.  $1300.  923-2047. 

Furnished  apartment  — Ren- 
tal, St.  Clair-Spadina  Rd.  area. 
Luxury  1 bedroom  apt.,  all 
amenities,  adult  building,  door- 
man, perfect  location  for 
transportation  & shopping; 
health  club.  November  or 
earlier  until  May.  References 
$750/mon.  Phone  921-9682. 


Park  Towers  — Spadina  & St. 
Clair.  Luxury  furnished  1 
bedroom  and  den,  adult 
building,  utilities  and  parking 
included,  cleaning  woman, 
health  club.  Married  couple  or 
single  person.  Near  transporta- 
tion. $750  per  month  Nov.  1st.- 
May  1st.  Phone  962-6295. 

Fully  furnished  house  for  rent 
in  Agincourt.  September  1st, 
one  year  lease.  Large  treed  lot 
on  quiet  street  near  schools, 
GO  train  and  shopping.  Three 
bedrooms,  den,  screened 
porch,  family  room.  $1, 000  4- 
monthly.  References. 
291-2039. 

Rosedale  — furnished  two- 
bedroom  apartment.  Separate 
living  room  & dining  room,  two 
bathrooms,  close  to  subway. 
$1350.  per  month  includes 
utilities  & garage.  Available 
September  15th,  1983. 

Telephone:  598-1088  or 
482-2496  evgs. 

Large,  bright  room  in 

Socialist/Feminist  household 
near  Queen  & McCaul.  Share 
bathroom,  large  kitchen  with 
woman,  2 teenagers.  $240/ 
month  includes  utilities.  Sandra 
978-3903  (days),  977-8287 
(evenings  & weekends). 

For  Rent:  Attractive  bachelor 
apartment  in  elegant  Rosedale 
home.  Freshly  decorated  bright 
kitchen,  bathroom,  and  bed- 
sitting room.  Partially  furnished 
with  antiques.-  Pleasant  quiet 
non-smoking  woman  preferred. 
$5.00/month  from  Oct.  15. 
924-1779. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required  — Metro 

Retired  Lady  seeks  free 
Toronto  accommodation  in 
return  for  house  or  apartment- 
sitting, from  approximately 
October  1 to  December  1, 
1983.  Call  961-9892  evenings, 
or  964-8255. 

Apartment  wanted:  Quiet, 
responsible  business  person 
requires  1 bdrm.  apartment  in 
Annex  area  or  north  to-Eglinton. 
Phone  621-1267  evgs.  Max. 
$400/mo. 


Shared  Accommodation 

Shared  accommodation  — 

spacious  3-bedroom  flat  in  old 
house.  Newly  renovated.  Close 
to  High  Park  & subway  on  quiet 
residential  street.  $375/month 
inc.  762-3972. 

To  Share:  Large,  furnished 
2000  square  feet  luxury  apart- 
ment. 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  6 
appliances  en  suite.  Pool, 
sauna,  exercise  room,  squash 
courts.  $500  month,  includes 
phone,  linens.  110  Bloor  St.  W. 
Residence:  964-2164; 

Business:  924-9619.  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

House  to  share.  Charming 
Cabbagetown  house  on  very 
quiet  English  mews  street. 
Small  professional/university 
family  will  share  their  home. 
One  or  two  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished rooms  available.  Ex- 
cellent location.  Terrific 
neighbourhood.  961-2014  or 
(819)  457-4178. 


Spadina/Harbord.  Large  2 
bedroom  furnished  apartment 
in  duplex  to  share  for  academic 
year  with  professional  woman. 
$325  per  month  inclusive.  Call 
Lynne  965-5331  (days) 
920-2263  (eve.) 

Shared  accommodation: 

Tolerant,  easy-going  Christian 
person  preferred,  for  mixed 
household  of  graduate  students 
and  professionals  at  Dupont 
subway.  15-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Average  age:  27. 
Rent:  $240  plus.  Telephone: 
923-9505. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Fabulous  Rosedale  Ravine 
Delight.  Brand  new  2-storey 
suite  on  terrace  level  over- 
looking the  Rosedale  Ravine. 

2 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  2 
balconies,  dishwasher,  stove, 
2-door  fridge.  Washer/dryer  in 
big  ensuite  utility  room.  The 
ultimate  in  luxurious  and  relax- 
ing living.  Best  recreational  area 
including  pool,  Jacuzzi,  squash 
and  racketball  courts,  gym- 
nasium, party  room,  ping-pong 
room  and  more.  Dov  Sharon 
978-3447,  494-5972  after 
6 p.m. 

Condominium  apartment  — 

Near  Sherbourne  subway,  2 
-bedroom,  2 baths,  large 
balcony  down  in  the  Rosedale 
Valley  Road  ravine.  Indoor 
parking.  Very  secluded. 
$110,000.  922-5854. 

Glencairn  Subway  detached 

3 bedroom  house,  finished 
basement,  eat-in  kitchen, 
above  ground  pool  and  deck, 
$119,000.  Myrna  Stone,  The 
Permanent,  481-3443. 

Robert  Street.  Spacious 
duplex.  Upper:  5 rooms  newly 
renovated  and  broadloomed. 
Lower:  2 modern  bathrooms 
and  6V2  rooms.  Available 
immediately.  $1 ,800  monthly 
income.  $110,000  at  1 ll/Wo. 
VTB  second  $169,500.  John 
Gerber  223-3040. 


Accommodation 

Exchange,  Out  of  Town 

House  Exchange.  January  1st 
to  July  1 st  1 984.  Visiting  faculty 
member  with  wife  and  two 
children  from  Oxford,  England, 
seeks  house  exchange  in 
Toronto.  House  in  Oxford:  3 
bedrooms,  central  heating, 
dishwasher,  washing  machine 
etc.,  pleasant  garden.  20 
minutes  walk  from  Science 
Area  and  Law  Faculty  Library. 
Close  to  buses  and  shops  but 
on  very  quiet  side  street.  Non- 
smokers.  Contact  Prof.  Shettle- 
worth,  978-3409  or  923-9618 
for  further  information. 

Apartment  in  Paris  sought  by 
two  women  graduate  students 
from  October  '83  through  sum- 
mer '84.  Rent  negotiable.  Any 
type  of  housesitting  arrange- 
ment welcome.  References 
available.  Contact  925-7460  or 
921-5456. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  theses,  manu- 
scripts, essays.  Ten  years’ 
professional  and  academic  ex- 
perience, including  legal. 
Highest  quality  work.  IBM  Cor- 
recting Selectric  III.  $1 .25  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Call 
Pam,  925-4967.  St.  George 
Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  Processing  Services. 

Theses,  resumes,  manuscripts, 
reports,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
reasonable.  Call  “The  Word 
Movers”  at  531-8782. 

Professional  Typing  Ser- 
vices. Manuscripts,  Theses, 
Reports,  Resumes,  etc.,  done 
on  an  I.B.M.  Correcting  Selec- 
tric II  typewriter.  Many  type 
styles.  Dicta  transcription. 
REASONABLE  RATES.  Phone 
Kathy  after  5 at  267-679T 

Word  Processing  Service.  - 

Fast  - Professional  Quality  - 
$2.00  per  page  includes:  Type 
Text  - Print  Editing  Copy  - 
Revise  Text  to  include  changes 

- Print  Final  Copy.  Yonge/St. 
Clair,  485-6491 . 

College  Typing  & Word  Pro- 
cessing, 270  Augusta  Avenue 

- one  block  west  of  Spadina  at 
College.  All  work  - resumes, 
manuscripts,  etc.  - kept  on 
disk,  easily  and  inexpensively 
updated/revised.  Most  jobs  - 
24  hrs.  928-3492. 

Superb  Typing,  transcription 
and  word  processing.  Excellent 
staff,  quality  workmanship,  pro- 
fessional product.  SUPER- 
BUREAU, One  Gloucester  St., 
Suite  106  (just  north  of 
Wellesley  Subway  Station). 
968-6534. 

Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  (“camera 
ready"  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 

Type-write,  reasonable  rates, 
quick,  efficient  — scripts, 
essays,  reports,  resumes,  press 
kits,  creative  services. 
782-5233. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
From  $1 .35  per  page.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-51 01 . 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  BAA/  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021 , Best 
Inst.  112  College  St.  978-8919. 

A cooperative  Jewish  Sun- 
day school,  which  meets  at 
New  College,  is  seeking  new 
members.  Hillel  Children’s 
Workshop,  begun  1 0 years  ago 
by  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  offers  classes  for 
children  6-13  years.  There  is  an 
adult  discussion  group  and  a 
preschool  for  children  3-5.  For 
information  contact  coordinator 
Michael  Ryval  481-9595. 


ELECTRONIC  CLEANING,  HUMIDIFICATION, 
HEATING,  AIR  CONDITIONING 

Carrier  air  conditioning 
great  relief 


for  the 
allergy  sufferer 

It's  not  uncommon  for  most  of  us  to  think 
of  central  air  conditioning  as  being  the 
same  as  cooling.  Actually,  proper  con- 
ditioning of  the  air  with  a Carrier  central 
system  includes  much  more  than 
cooling. 

It  also  means  control  of  moisture, 
cleaning  the  air,  circulating  it,  and  pro- 
visions for  a proportion  of  fresh  air. 
A complete  Carrier  system  can  be  in- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  almost  any 
heating  system,  or  separately  if 
necessary. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  benefits  of 
automatically  controlled  comfort  for  every 
room  in  the  house: 

HEALTHIER  . . . pollen  filtered  out  . . . 
strain  on  heart  reduced  . . . fatigue  and 
■ tension  greatly  reduced  . . . resistance  to 
illness  increased  because  of  more  restful 
sleep  . . normal  appetites  and  diets 
maintained  . . . interior  air  filtered  clean 
. . indoor  plant  life  assured  thriving 
conditions. 

QUIETER  doors  and  windows 
closed  and  locked  . . . noise  kept  outside 
. . . children's  naps  undisturbed  . . . 
privacy  provided  by  drawn  shades  and 
blinds  . . night  workers  sleep  undis- 
turbed during  day  in  darkened,  comfor- 
table, quiet  room. 

CLEANER  . . . dust  and  dirt  kept  out- 


Carrier 


side  — less  frequent  housecleaning  . . . 
damage  from  sudden  rainstorms 
eliminated  . . . use  of  lighter,  brighter  col- 
ours assured  . . . insects  kept  outside  . . . 
redecorating  costs  reduced  . . . house 
and  furnishings  stay  cleaner  longer  . . . 
sunlight  damage  to  furnishings  eliminated 
. . . drudgery  of  ironing  made  easier. 

DRIER  . . . moisture  and  mildew  in 
basements,  closets  and  drawers  reduced 

. . metallic  furnishings  protected  from 
rust  . . . need  for  repairing  and  tuning  of 
musical  instruments  reduced  . . . wood 
panelling  shrinking,  warping  and  cracking 
reduced  . . . foodstuffs  kept  dry. 

MORE  VALUABLE  . mortgage  and 
resale  value  increased  . . . construction 
materials  protected  from  deterioration  . . . 
living  conditions  modernized  . . . interior 
made  adaptable  to  more  styles  of  decor 
investment  in  air  conditioning 
equipment  depreciated  over  10-year 
period  — not  like  3-year  automobile 
depreciation. 

We  could  list  other,  less  tangible 
benefits;  but  they  all  add  up  to  comfort. 
Comfort  is  discovered  for  every  activity; 
even  dressing  and  shaving,  or  Mom’s 
cooking  chores. 

Give  us  a call  today  or  tomorrow  . . . 
we'll  show  you  how  a new  Carrier 
system  can  be  installed  in  your  home. 


Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  Ltd. 

752-9444 


Sebang  Travel 

— Air  — Sea  — Land  — 

• specials  for  ski  and  vacation  packages 

• computerized  reservation  system 

• free  insurance  for  international  travel 

928-3335 

720  Spadina  Ave.  #104  (Behind  the  Sticky  Wicket) 
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